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“America Tomorrow” 


COMMON MAN ECONOMICS 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice-President of the United States 
Delivered at Mass Meeting of Labor and Civic Organizations, Detroit, Mich., July 25, 1943 


“\NHREE months ago in South America 1 found that 
the lowliest peon looked on President Roosevelt as the 
symbol of his dearest aspirations in the peace to come. 

So it is also in China and occupied Europe. | have known 
the President intimately for ten years and in the final show- 
down he has always put human rights first. 

There are powerful groups who hope to take advantage 
of the President’s concentration on the war effort to destroy 
everything he has accomplished on the domestic front over the 
last ten years. Some people call these powerful groups “‘isola- 
tionists,” others call them “reactionaries” and still others, 
seeing them following in European footsteps, call them 
“American Fascists.” 

Sooner or later the machinations of these small but power- 
ful groups which put money and power first and people last 
will inevitably be exposed to the public eye. My purpose to- 
day, however, is to talk about the America of tomorrow. 

There are some who want to stick to what they would 
have us believe are the realities of the present. Their quick 
comeback to any question on our peace objectives is: “We 
must not discuss anything except the war.” 

There are others who want to stick to what they hold are 
the realities of the past. They have a stock reply when 
asked about the peace: “Let us wait and see what England 
and Russia do before we make our plans.” 


THREEFOLD Post-War Task 


Both opinions are fighting delaying actions against our 
destiny in the peace—a destiny that calls us to world lead- 
ership. 

When we as victors lay down our arms in this struggle 
against the enslavement of the mind and soul of the human 
family, we take up arms immediately in the great war 
against starvation, unemployment and the rigging of the 
markets of the world. 


We seek a peace that is more than just a breathing space 
between the death of an old tyranny and the birth of a 
new one. 

We will not be satisfied with a peace which will merely 
lead us from the concentration camps and mass-murder of 
Fascism into an international jungle of gangster govern- 
ments operated behind the scenes by power-crazed, money- 
mad imperialists. 

Starvation has no Bill of Rights nor slavery a Magna 
Carta. Wherever the hopes of the human family are 
throttled, there we find thé makings of revolt. 

The world was waiting for us to take the initiative in 
leading the way to a people’s peace after World War I, 
but we decided to live apart and work our own way. 

Hunger and unemployment spawned the criminal free- 
booters of Fascism. Their only remedy for insecurity was 
war. Their only answer to poverty and the denial of op- 
portunity became the First Commandment of the Nazis: 
“Loot thy neighbor.” 


We rare, Nor Power, Po.uitics 


Much of our propaganda after the first World War pro- 
claimed the ingratitude of our allies. We had given of our 
best blood and our separate fortunes only to be labeled the 
land of Uncle Shylock. 

We changed it to Uncle Sap and said, “Never again.” 

How many of us after this second world-wide scourge of 
suffering and death will say: “Never again”? 

But shall it be “Never again” to joining in seeking world 
peace? Or shall it be “Never again” to living alone on an 
island of false security? Shall it be our second retreat from 
our responsibility in world cooperation ? 

Ours must be a generation that will distill the stamina 
and provide the skills to create a war-proof world. We must 
not bequeath a third blood-bath to our children. 
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World leadership must be more concerned with welfare 
politics and less with power politics—more attentive to 
equalizing the use of raw materials of nations than con- 
doning the policies of grab and barter that freeze inter- 
national markets—more interested in opening the channels 
of commerce than closing them with prohibitive tariffs— 
more mindful of the need for a stable currency among all 
countries than in high interest rates on loans. 

World leadership must be more occupied with preventing 
the political house burners from setting off the fires of re- 
volt than stopping them after they start. 


Democracy For “ALL THE PEOPLE” 


But world cooperation cannot enforce such standards of 
international justice and security by paper diplomacy and 
remote control. 

Our choice is not between a Hitler slave-world and an 
out-of-date holiday of “normalcy.” The defeatists who talk 
about going back to the good old days of Americanism mean 
the time when there was plenty for the few and scarcity 
for the many, when Washington was a way-station in the 
suburbs of Wall Street. 

Nor is our choice between an Americanized fascism and 
the restoration of pre-war scarcity and unemployment. Too 
many millions of our people have come out of the dark 
cellars and squalor of unemployment ever to go back. 

Our choice is between democracy for everybody or for the 
few—between the spreading of social safeguards and eco- 
nomic opportunity to all the people—or the concentration 
of our abundant resources in the hands of selfishness and 
greed. 

The American people have brought a brave and clear con- 
science to this crisis of all mankind. Every family, every 
community—feeling the denials and restraints of war—have 
been forced to search for a bedrock of faith. 

And in that tomorrow when peace comes, education for 
tolerance will be just as important as the production of 
television. The creation of a decent diet for every family 
will take as much planning as the building of new cars 
and refrigerators and washing machines. 


PRACTICING FREEDOMS AT HOME 


Along with Britain, Russia and China our nation will 
exert a tremendous economic and moral persuasion in the 
peace. 

But many of our most patriotic and forward-looking citi- 
zens are asking: “Why not start now practicing these Four 
Freedoms in our own back yard?” 

Yes, they are right! A fuller democracy for all is the last- 
ing preventive of war. A lesser or partime democracy breeds 
the dissension and class conflicts that seeks their solution 
in guns and slaughter. 

We cannot fight to crush Nazi brutality abroad and con- 
done race riots at home. Those who fan the fires of racial 
clashes for the purpose of making political capital here at 
home are taking the first step toward nazism. 

We cannot plead for equality of opportunity for peoples 
everywhere and overlook the denial of the right to vote 
for millions of our own people. Every citizen of the United 
States, without regard to color or creed, whether he re- 
sides where he was born, or whether he has moved to a great 
defense center or to a fighting front, is entitled to cast 
his vote. And I sure hope he does! 

We cannot offer the blueprints and the skills to rebuild 
the bombed-out cities of other lands and stymie the rebuild- 
ing of our own cities. Slums have no place in America. 

We cannot assist in binding the wounds of a war-stricken 
world and fail to safeguard the health of our own people. 


We cannot hope to raise the literacy of other nations and 
fail to roll back the ignorance that clouds many communities 
in many sectors of our own nations. Democracy can work 
successfully for that future which is its predestined heritage 
only when all people have the opportunity for the fullest 
education. 


INTERDEPENDENCE IN WoRLD 


The world is a neighborhood. We have learned that 
starvation in China affects our own security—that the job- 
less in India are related to the unemployed here. The Post 
War Problems Committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers (businessmen all) has wisely declared that 
increased production in other countries will not reduce liv- 
ing standards in the United States. 

Now, those twisters of fact who shriek that your Vice- 
President is a wild-eyed dreamer trying to set up TVA’s 
on the Danube and deliver a bottle of milk to every Hotten- 
tot every morning should read that report. No business pros- 
pers without prosperous customers. That is plain common 
sense. ‘he United States is going to need a lot of customers 
after this war is over. 

The average American may not be an expert on all phases 
of our economic and political life. He may not understand 
completely the complexities of money and markets. He may 
never feel completely at home in the intricacies of world 
trade as they are affected by tariffs and cartels. He may 
not know too much about parity farm prices and subsidies. 

But the average American does know what happens when 
inflation comes—when prices rise faster than wages, and he 
knows that the worst lie of all is that the way to make 
money is to produce scarcity. 


OBJECTIVES OF AMERICANS 


The common man in America, and every American soldier 
overseas, wants both free enterprise and full employment. 
He wants to see the great new war plants converted into 
plants producing peace-time goods. He knows that he and 
others have acquired new skills and that they should be put 
to use. 

The average man of America knows that we can make 
and consume all the goods which make for a higher standard 
of living. He wants and he must have a job, enough to eat 
and wear, decent shelter, his own home and automobile, 
and a chance to educate his children. 

He knows that high tariff protection for our markets 
leads only to retaliation and boycotts by other countries. 

He knows that no coalition of nations can weather the in- 
numerable impacts of money and trade monopolies. He 
witnessed the collapse of sanctions under the League of 
Nations and the growth of dictatorships that appealed to 
their peoples by promising to free them from economic 
slavery. 

He is convinced that nations must be organized by some- 
thing more than trade pacts and non-aggression treaties. 
The peace-makers must have more daring and vision than 
the war-makers. 


DuTiEs IN WAR AND PEACE 


A year ago I cited the four duties of the people’s revo- 
lution as I saw them. They were: 


1. The duty to produce to the limit. 


2. The duty to transport as rapidly as possible to the field 
of battle. 


3. The duty to fight with all that is in us. 


4. The duty to build a peace—just, charitable and en- 
during. 
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Millions of our people from offices and factories, from 
farms, mines, oil fields and timber lands, have accepted these 
duties with typical American courage and fortitude. They 
are making heroic sacrifices to speed the victory. 

But if war has its duties, peace has its responsibilities. 
Three outstanding peacetime responsibilities as I see them 
today are these: 

1. The responsibility for enlightenment of the people. 

2. The responsibility for mobilizing peacetime production 
for full employment. 


3. The responsibility for planning world cooperation. 


Lasor’s PART IN PROGRESS 


The American press, radio, school and church—yes, and 
movies too, if you please—are free from domination. When 
they are free from domination by either government or cor- 
porate interest, they can hold up to our people the vision 
of the freedom and abundance of the America that is to be. 

These great agencies of enlightenment can educate us 
with regard to the fundamenta! decencies and understandings 
which are essential if our power is to be 4 blessing to the 
world and not a curse. 

Labor is beginning to do its part in enlightening the pub- 
lic. It is beginning to make crystal-clear that 97 per cent of 
labor has cooperated 100 per cent with our Government in 
tie war effort. 

And it is possible to get figures that show this even bet- 
ter, but I wanted to have these figures absolutely immune 
to any critics. And so I say, let that group which can show 
a more comprehensive effort throw the first stone at labor. 

More and more in the future labor will demonstrate that 
it can cooperate with both employers and with agriculture 
in those measures which lead to increased employment, in- 
creased production and a higher standard of living. 

The people of America know that the second step toward 
fascism is the destruction of labor unions. There are midget 
Hitlers here who continually attack labor. There are other 
demagogues blind to the errors of every other group who 
shout, ““We love labor, but...” 

Both the midget Hitlers and the demagogues are enemies 
of America. Both would destroy labor unions if they could. 
Labor should be fully aware of its friends and of its enemies. 


MOoBILIZING OF INDUSTRY 


The second responsibility, that of mobilizing the peace for 
full production and full employment, will challenge the best 
brains and imagination of our industries large and small, our 
trade associations, our labor unions and our financial institu- 
tions. 

When the guns stop, America will find itself with the 
following enormous resources: 

1. New manpower by the millions; skilled workers from 
war industries, military manpower and young people coming 
of working age. 

2. The largest industrial plant capacity in the world. 

3. The greatest resources both natural and artificial to 
make peacetime products; thousands of new inventions wait- 
ing to be converted to peacetime use. 

4. The largest scientific farm plant in the world. 

5. The biggest back-log of requirements for housing, trans- 
portation, communications and living comforts. 

6. The greatest reserve of accumulated savings by indi- 
viduals that any nation has ever known at any time. 

With such wealth who says that this nation is now or is 
going to be bankrupt? 


If industrial management can bring the same wisdom in 
producing for peace that it has shown on many production 
fronts in the supply program for war the horizons we face 
are bright. 

We have witnessed many evidences of industrial states- 
manship, of cooperation with labor to increase production 
and cut costs. In hundreds of industries the war has dem- 
onstrated that management and labor can be friends in the 
service of the nation. 

Our industries, trade associations and lending institutions 
will open the gates of labor’s participation wider. They have 
the choice of approaching the new world of greatly expanded 
production with new energies and ‘oresight—or they can 
hold back fearfully awaiting the stunulus of their govern- 
ment to expand production and consumption. 

Whichever choice they consciously or unconsciously make, 
I believe they want to do their part in keeping this nation on 
solid ground when peace comes. 


Enp oF Scarcity Economics 


If we are to mobilize peace production in the service of 
all the people we must completely turn away from scarcity 
economics. Too many corporations have made money by 
holding inventions out of use, by holding up prices and by 
cutting down production. 

Witness 1932 with farm machinery and automobile prices 
cut less than 15 per cent, but with production cut by 75 
per cent: No wonder hog prices in 1933 fell as a result of 
unemployment and scarcity in the cities to a level only 40 
per cent of normal. 

But pig production in 1933, even with the program of 
killing little pigs at light weights, was normal. In contrast 
pig iron production went down by more than 60 per cent. 

I say that a million times as much injustice has been done 
to the American people by the slaughter of immature pig 
iron, the abortion of baby farm machinery, and the killing 
of promising inventions as ever was done by killing little pigs 
at light weight. 

But in any event, the little pigs did not die in vain. Their 
death helped the country through an emergency. And the 
fact that it was necessary to kill them gave the American 
public a complete and utter abhorrence of scarcity economics 
—the economics which in 1932 held up city prices, but cut 
down city manufactures, cut them in half, lengthened bread 
lines, and cut farm prices by more than half. 

What we want is balanced production of both pigs and 
pig iron, with prices of both equally flexible and equally 
stable. 

I believe in our democratic capitalistic system, but it must 
be a capitalism of abundance and full employment. If we 
return to a capitalism of scarcity such as that which produced 
both 1929 and 1932, we must anticipate that the returning 
soldiers and displaced war workers will speak in no un- 
certain terms. 


REALITIES IN COOPERATION 


The third responsibility—that of planning world co- 
operation—will stem from the open and full partnership 
between the people and their government. 

We will face combustible realities when this struggle has 
passed. 

Even now there are millions in Europe and Asia who have 
only one thought, one question: “When do we eat ar 

Peace does not come where starvation stays. 

Peace is a mockery where millions of homeless and dis- 
eased are given only freedom to die. 

America will have to fill many bread-baskets, help to re- 
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store homes and provide medical care here and in other 
lands before our own peace will be secure. 

We know that a combination of countries seeking to limit 
our air commerce could shut off our international skyways. 

We know that a ganging-up by a group of international 
cartels at odds with us could wipe out our markets and sow 
the seeds of war. 

We know that we cannot close the doors on other nations 
and not expect them to close their doors on us. 

We know that imperialistic freebooters using the United 
States as a base can make another war inevitable. 

In that knowledge we can create cooperation or conflict; 
unity of purpose or under-the-table dealing. 

We must continue our splendid teamwork with the British. 
We must become better acquainted with our new friends, 
the Russians. 

We can live peacefully in the same world with the Rus- 
sians if we demonstrate to ourselves and the world after 
the war that we have gone all-out for full peacetime produc- 
tion and total consumer use of our products to bring about 
the maximum of human welfare. 


CHARTER OF PEOPLE’s FAITH 


The Atlantic Charter provides the broad base of general 
principles to safeguard our decisions. It is a Charter of Faith 


that must be worked out to endure and the American people 
intend that it shall work and that it shall endure. 

Shouldering our responsibilities for enlightenment, abund- 
ant production and world cooperation, we can begin now our 
apprenticeship to world peace. 

There will be heart-breaking delays—there will be preju- 
dices creeping in and the faint-hearted will spread their 
whispers of doubt. 

Some blueprints and many programs will be tested and 
found unworkable—some men with selfish motives will use 
the propaganda of protest and the sabotage of delay to pro- 
mote disunity in peace as they have in war. 

But the day of victory for humanity will come just as this 
night of terror and desolation will pass. Nothing will pre- 
vail against the common man’s peace in a common man’s 
world as he fights both for free enterprise and full em- 


ployment. 
The world is one family with one future—a future which 


will bind our brotherhood with heart and mind and not with © 


chains—which will save and share the culture past and now 
aborning—which will work out the peace on a level of high 
and open cooperation—which will make democracy work for 
mankind by giving every one a chance to build his stake in it. 

The challenge and the opportunity to win the battle of 
the peace has joined mankind. Victory demands our best 
thought, our best energies, our everlasting faith. 


What Will the Decision Be? 


THE DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP ARE DIFFICULT 


By ARCHIBALD MacLEISH, Librarian, Congressional Library, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at Commencement of Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York, May 28, 1943 


mencements to talk about the duties of citizenship. Our 

great-grandfathers—those of our great-grandfathers at 
least who were invited to address the graduating classes— 
seem to have held the view that citizenship in a self-govern- 
ing country was something you worked at, the way you 
worked at your job, but more seriously. American citizen- 
ship was not only an honor—and it was indeed an honor 
in their eyes—it was an occupation also. 

That view, needless to say, is no longer prevalent. We 
learned in the years before the last great war, and in the 
years immediately after, what the serious business of life 
really is. A man practised law, or he practised farming, or 
be practised banking or broking, or business generally, but 
he did not practise citizenship. Citizenship was something 
that happened once a year, or once every four years, like 
an anniversary, or a day off—which you either took or you 
didn’t take, as the serious business of life permitted. For 
the rest, twenty minutes a day with a good newspaper, 
if you happened to live in a town where a good newspaper 
was published, satisfied the calls of duty—until radio came 
in, when the twenty minutes were cut to five. 

The duties of citizenship, like all the rest of the world’s 
chores, were mechanized and mass-produced. We learned to 
govern ourselves by sitting with relaxed abdominal muscles 
in a comfortable chair, reading the opinion polls which told 
us what we thought. We learned to govern ourselves by 
pushing open the front screen door before breakfast and 
picking up the opinions of somebody else. We learned to 
govern ourselves eventually by switching a dial which saved 
us the trouble of pushing open the front screen door. We 


[: used to be considered appropriate at college com- 


would no more have thought of working at citizenship as a 
serious occupation than we would have thought of working 
at the biological, agronomic, engineering and traffic prob- 
lems involved in the semi-automatic delivery of the morning’s 
milk. And for very similar reasons. Our opinions, like the 
milk, were delivered promptly and regularly in disposable 
containers with the maximum of sanitary protection and the 
minimum of noise. 

I do not wish to exaggerate. We honored citizenship. 
Certainly we honored it. We were insistent that the history 
books our children read should speak eloquently of the duties 
of citizenship. We were respectful of the fact that the 
ancestors of some of us had worked harder at their citizen- 
ship than they worked at their Virginia plantations or their 
New England factories—and that some of their plantations 
were ruined in consequence. After all, a free man’s citizen- 
ship in those days was a risky thing, and men were right 
to work at it, sitting late in the Virginia night in the circle 
of the single candle with the oaks overhead in the dark 
wind. Jefferson and his friends had liberty to assure, free- 
dom to justify. Self-government was on trial before the 
world, and the citizenship of freedom was an arduous and 
even a dangerous task, like travel in those horse-drawn days 
—like other difficult duties long since reduced to the sim- 
plicity of ease by the inventiveness of our mechanics, plumb- 
ers, engineers, type-setters, electricians, and other instru- 
ments of progress. Today citizenship in America is a going 
concern, and the notion of a contemporary American taking 
his duties so seriously that he read at his citizenship as a 
man might read at the law—the notion of a contemporary 
American citizen taking his citizenship as a personal respon- 
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sibility, is 2 notion no one would expect to hear advanced 
except in a commencement address at some serious-minded 
college—probably for women. 

And yet the notion is not altogether fantastic even now. 
On the contrary, there seems to be an expectation in this 
country at this moment, an expectation which amounts in 
some quarters almost to a desperate demand, that citizen- 
ship should again be practised in America. Those, to be 
specific, who concern themselves, in government and out, 
with the problems of the peace, seem to expect of the Amer- 
ican people, in their capacity as citizens, decisions which 
only the most earnest and devoted practise of the profession 
of the citizen could achieve. 

Again and again, in public debate and in private conver- 
sation, appeal is made to the opinions, known or imagined, 
of the citizens of the United States. ‘““The American people 
would never stand for . . .” “The American people ex- 
pect. . .” “The American people are determined . 2 
All of which means in essence nothing else but this: that 
those who are charged with responsibility for the considera- 
tion of the peace remember very well the fiasco of twenty- 
five years ago—remember very well not only the vanitiy of 
a Senator from Massachusetts but the state of public opinion 
which made it possible for that vanity to triumph over the 
hope of the world and thus commit our generation to a 
second war. They are determined that this time the people 
of this country shall play their proper part. Which means 
that they are determined that the American people as the 
American people—not as the constituents of their representa- 
tives in Congress but as themselves—shall take an active and 
a responsible part in the consideration of what is surely the 
most difficult, confused, and complicated of all the problems 
history has presented to mankind. 

That this determination is well taken there can be, I think, 
no doubt. History as well as logic supports it. A self-gov- 
erning people must either participate actively in the making 
of the decisions which determine its destiny, or its destiny 
will not be determined. But there can equally be no doubt, 
if the activities of the last few months are relevant, that the 
determination that the American people should participate 
in the peace has not been thought through to the necessary 
conclusions or the appropriate consequences. Gentlemen in 
Washington and gentlemen elsewhere—official as well as 
unofficial students of the peace—await the participation of 
the people in the decisions to be made. But what participa- 
tion, neither they nor anyone has thus far said. 

We receive, hundreds of thousands of us at least receive, 
innumerable pamphlets, leaflets, reprints, learned articles 
dealing with questions of world organization, of raw ma- 
terials, of air transportation, of international trade, of the 
punishment of war criminals, of the partition of Germany. 
Are we, as self-governing citizens of this Republic and by 
virtue of our citizenship in this Republic, and in our capacity 
as citizens, to make up our minds on questions such as these? 
Are we to reach conclusions satisfactory to ourselves on the 
twenty-five debatable frontiers of Europe? Are we to re- 
consider Trieste, to settle the Polish corridor, to determine 
the future of Formosa? Is it our duty to resolve the problem 
of the Dutch-Colonial possessions?—the British? Will we 
be doing less than our full duty if we fail to decide what 
we think about gold, about war debts, about air ports? But 
if it is not this that is expected of us, what then is expected? 
And by whom is this expectation entertained? And what 
reciprocal duties, if any, are borne by those who expect these 
actions of us: who await their performance at our hands? 

This, I submit, is a question of considerable relevance to 
the proposition, express or implied, that the American people, 
as the American people must participate in the making of 


the peace—must express their opinion—must assert their 
position—must declare their will. The American people, I 
imagine, are willing enough to do all those things. Cer- 
tainly they have never been reluctant in the past, and they 
do not appear to be reluctant now. Lecture audiences, I am 
told, regularly demand of their lecturer these days what they 
can do—what each one of them can do about it. The lec- 
turer doubtless has his answer, but those to whom the ques- 
tion really is addressed have yet, so far as I know, to reply. 
The people’s representatives, both their elected and their 
appointed representatives, including those who wait most 
articulately upon their determinations and decisions, have 
never yet, so far as I can now recall, informed the people 
what it is that they await. The consequence is the situation 
we are beginning to perceive—a situation bad enough as it is 
and rapidly becoming worse. 

The consequence is, first, a sense of frustration which is 
largely responsible for the increasingly hopeless opinion that 
a real peace, a workable peace, a creative peace cannot be 
made; and, second, a certain paralysis of will and of deter- 
mination in government itself. Government waits upon the 
people for decisions which the people do not make because 
they have not been asked to make them, and the people wait 
on government for indications of governmental purposes and 
direction which will present the kind of issue on which the 
people can express their views. Government, recalling the 
dead end of 1919, waits for the people to precede it through 
the hoped-for door, and the people, uncertain whether the 
door has now been opened, wait for the government to 
invite them through. The consequent bowing and scraping 
is doubtless a heartening sight to those who hope that 
nothing much will happen when the war ends beyond the 
silencing of the guns, but for the rest of the world which 
has been told, and which believes, that a decent peace can 
be made if we are men enough to make it, the spectacle is 
hardly edifying. 

What is obviously required, and what is required very 
soon, is a common agreement between the people and their 
government as to their respective obligations in the making 
of the peace—or, more precisely, in the shaping of the 
national purpose which the peace is to reflect. If government 
is unwilling, understandably unwilling, to tell the people 
what their commitments are to be, and if the people are 
unable, practically unable, to elaborate their commitments 
in a convention of a hundred and thirty million voices, then 
a division of function would seem to be required. 

But a division of function is not only conceivable: it is 
more or less self-evident. Certain aspects of the business 
clearly belong to government because government alone is 
physically capable of dealing with them. Other aspects 
belong to the people because the people, and only the people, 
have the right to decide them. The first are those aspects of 
the national purpose which have to do with feasibility, with 
ways and means; the second are those aspects of purpose 
which have to do with ultimate objectives. The citizens as 
citizens cannot resolve boundary disputes or frame inter- 
national organizations; it is indeed because they cannot dis- 
pose of such questions directly in their capacity as citizens 
that they elect, or indirectly appoint, representatives to act 
on their behalf. But by the same sign, the government as 
government, whether elected or appointed, cannot experience 
for the nation the nation’s deep and profoundly-felt desires: 
indeed it was precisely because governments are incapable of 
living for their people that governments by the people were 
established on this earth. 

Both as a matter of history, therefore, and as a matter 
of practice, the theoretical division of duties is clear. It is 
the duty of a self-governing people to determine respon- 
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sibility and answerability for what they wish. It is the duty 
of their representatives in government to give their wishes 
substance. But though the theoretical division of duties is 
clear—is indeed so clear as to be transparent and therefore 
to be frequently forgotten—the implications of that theoreti- 
cal division are not, apparently, so obvious. The implica- 
tions are that the issues kept before the people by their leaders 
for discussion and debate will be the issues of principle, the 
moral issues, the issues of basic choice, and that a part at 
least of the responsibility of the people’s representatives in 
government will be the responsibility to assure themselves 
that these issues have been considered by the people and that 
the people have declared their minds. 

For the obligations of the people in this division of obliga- 
tions—the duty of each citizen individually, and of a ma- 
jority of the citizens collectively, to arrive at a responsible 
and considered and firm conclusion as to the desired end, the 
wished-for outcome—is, of all the duties of living men, the 
most difficult to perform. Compared with it the duty of 
officers of government to find solutions for specific problems 
of ways and means—even the most complicated problems of 
currency, problems of trade, problems of frontiers, of courts, 
of armies—are light indeed. There are theoretical solutions 
by the dozens for most of the specific problems of the peace, 
and quite a number of them, conceivably, would work: what 
still awaits solution is the problem of the kind of peace we 
want. 

“We have learned the answers, all the answers. 
It is the question that we do not know.” 


All of us who have lived long enough to move out into 
the frontier regions of responsible choice know of our own 
knowledge how difficult it is to be clear, to be certain, to be 
convinced even in the most intimate, the most personal, 
decisions of our own lives. The more we have felt, the more 
we think we have learned, the more doubtful of ultimate 
certainty we become until we end up, some of us, in that 
permanent state of elevated indecision known as the objective 
mind. But what is true of private choice is true, with even 
greater force, of public choice. Except in those narrow and 
desperate necessities where a nation chooses between resist- 
ance and destruction—between life and death—the shaping 
and hardening of a common national will, a common national 
purpose, is the most difficult and arduous of political actions. 

We have lessons enough of that in our own history, both 
in the earliest and in the latest days. What we mean when 
we speak of the Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor as an 
Axis error of inconceivable stupidity is precisely that Pearl 
Harbor presented us with a narrow and necessary choice 
which not even the propaganda of fascism in front of us 
nor the propaganda of isolationism at our backs could conceal 
or darken. What we mean when we speak of the Declara- 
tion of Independence as one of the greatest of the political 
acts of men is quite simply that the Declaration’s drafting, 
and its acceptance by the Congress, at a time when other 
possibilities were open, or were believed to be, was an action 
of affirmative and determined choice almost without pre- 
cedent in any history. 

The difficulty of decision has not been lessened for the 
people of his country in the making of the peace as it was 
lessened for them in the making of the war. Events have 
not narrowed the issue of the future as the events of Pearl 
Harbor narrowed the issue of the past, nor have the people’s 
leaders yet presented to the people such a declaration of 
principle and such a proposal for action as Thomas Jefferson 
and John Adams and Franklin and Livingston and Sherman 
presented to the people of this country in July of 1776. We 
have before us in the making of the peace a greater probable 


latitude of election than any earlier generation has ever 
had in such a venture. We have, and we are conscious that 
we have, a new world to raise upon the ruins of a world now 
fallen. We have, and we know that we have, the means 
to make that new world what we desire to make it—if we 
can find the power to desire. The nature of man, the nature 
of ourselves as men, may limit us, but nothing else—neither 
distances, nor lack of skill, nor poverty of knowledge or of 
strength,—can restrict our freedom to determine what we 
want. 

But if events have not narrowed negatively the field of 
choice, and if no Jefferson, no Wythe, no Mason, has exer- 
cised in moral terms, in terms of principle, the leadership of 
affirmation, the basic issue for decision by the people of this 
country is nevertheless not doubtful. If it is obscured at all, 
it is obscured not by its strangeness but its familiarity. De- 
mocracy is a word so common on our tongues, so frequent 
in our ears, that it has lost not only its significance but its 
meaning. Fascism is a word of as much precision—and as 
little—as the words for cruelty and evil. And yet the issue 
for the peace, like the issue for the war, is precisely what we 
have said so often that it was—the issue between these two— 
the issue between fascism and democracy. And the real de- 
cision of principle, decision of morality, for the people of 
the United States to make, is whether they do, actually and 
in sober earnest, intend to have a democratic world—intend 
to have a world in which democracy can live and be itself 
and flourish. For if they want it, they can have it. And 
unless they want it—want it with their will as well as with 
their words—they will not only fail to have it: they will 
have, as certainly as night comes out of dusk, its opposite. 
The name of which they know. 

The plain truth of the entire fog of talk is this: that we 
can have democracy if we really want democracy enough to 
have it. We can destroy fascism if we really hate fascism, 
sufficiently to root it out. But the choice between the two 
is a sober and searching choice, for it involves, so far as the 
people, who are the real and ultimate rulers of this country, 
are concerned, a searching and a sober decision. You cannot 
choose between fascism and democracy on the cheap and 
self-deluding basis of the oratorical distinctions. You cannot 
choose between them by saying Yes, you love freedom, or 
No, you hate tyranny. You can only choose between them 
by an act of affirmative choice which recognizes what it is 
it chooses. 

The Nazis chose fascism on this basis. They saw, cyni- 
cally if you will but realistically, notwithstanding, what it 
was they had elected to accomplish. We must choose de- 
mocracy, if we elect to choose it, with at least an equal 
understanding of our choice. We must understand that if 
we choose democracy as against fascism we are not choosing 
“the world before the war.” ‘The world before the war” 
was not democracy. Indeed, it was precisely because the 
world before the war was not democracy that the Com- 
munists and the Fascists were able to attack it. We must 
understand that the democracy we are electing in opposition 
to fascism is the democracy which is fascism’s opposite, the 
democracy which excludes fascism—democracy itself. 

We must understand, moreover, that our choice of democ- 
racy—the sober, realistic and meaningful choice of democracy 
—will inevitably draw with it other choices, abroad as well 
as here. You cannot seriously choose democracy without 
choosing at the same time a world in which democracy can 
live. President Wilson’s phrase about a world safe for de- 
mocracy was truer than those who used it in 1917 and dis- 
carded it in 1919 knew; truer perhaps than Wilson himself 
imagined. It is one of the curious characteristics of human 
life, public as well as private, that the principal things it has 
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to teach us are the things we thought we knew. We thought 
we knew, because we so frequently said, that the world must 
be made safe for democracy. We have now learned that 
democracy can be safe only in a world which will never, at 
any moment, compromise the basic principles on which de- 
mocracy is founded. 

But the question still remains whether our hard-won 
knowledge will direct our acts. Having determined that it 
is truly democracy we want, are we willing to push that 
determination to its necessary conclusion? Are we willing 
to say and, more than that, are we willing to mean, that the 
world must henceforth be a world in which conspiracies 
against democracy such as the Nazi-fascist conspiracy of the 
1930's shall not be permitted to make head and gather power 
anywhere? Are we willing to decide, once and for all and 
finally and intending what we say, that the world must 
henceforth be a world in which violations of freedom, like 
the Nazi-fascist violation of the freedom of the people of 
Spain, will be resisted wherever they occur, however they 
disguise themselves? 

For unless we are willing to say these things and mean 


them, our declaration of democratic purpose will be a declara- 
tion of democratic wishful thinking and pious hope. To 
prefer democracy to fascism is easy enough—as easy as pre- 
ferring good to evil. But to prefer democracy to fascism 
and to determine, with a full and sober understanding of 
what the determination means, that democracy shall actually 
be accomplished and that fascism shall truly be destroyed, 
is something much more serious and much more grave. 

It is that grave and serious choice which is the real choice 
before our generation in this country. And it is that choice 
the people and not the government of this country must now 
make. The duties of citizenship become in our time the 
duties of decision. The young men and young women 
of this country who take those duties up with war around 
them and the hope of peace ahead will know far better than 
their elders what depends upon their act of will. Citizen- 
ship in this Republic was considered a great honor by those 
who bore it first. It will be counted a great honor once 
again if those who bear it now will exercise its rights and 
duties with a solemn understanding of the meaning of the 
choice they are about to make. 


The State of this Country’s Affairs 


DOMESTIC POLICY CONTRADICTS FOREIGN POLICY 


By JOHN W. BRICKER, Governor of Ohio 
Delivered before the Wisconsin Bar Association, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 25, 1943 


weeks ago, the Sine Die adjournment became effec- 

tive today. The National Governors’ Conference 
was held in our Capitol City the first three days of this 
week. Preparation for that, the sessions held, the immense 
amount of work done and territory covered prepared me 
for this particularly pleasant trip into your state. 

I enjoy therefore very much meeting the Wisconsin Bar. 
You have produced great leaders in the field of the law. This 
is the profession to which I have devoted my life and to 
which I will return. It is a short step from the practice of 
the law, dealing constantly with public matters into political 
life. I made that step several times. It is likewise a very 
easy step to take back again. I suppose one should not call 
it a step, but rather a push and that I have done also. 

The years of public service have not in any way diminished 
my love of the law or my gratification in association with 
lawyers. 

At the Governors’ Conference, two important matters 
were considered. The first—how we can implement and aid 
the conduct of the war from the standpoint of the states 
and second—how we can best meet the problems of re- 
habilitation and reconstruction following the war. The de- 
liberations of that conference brought clearly into the fore- 
ground of our thinking many national problems. 

The national problems that we are facing these days 
result from the accumulation of unsettled questions over a 
long period of years. For that reason, those problems are 
of supreme importance. Upon the wisdom of our solutions 
for them rests the welfare of our people for many years to 
come. It is necessary, therefore, in discussing them to do 
so with the utmost care and, so far as possible, in the most 
specific manner. There are those who believe that these 
problems can be settled through the method of easy general- 
ities. I do not share that view. The problems that beset 
us cannot be solved by words or phrases, however happy; 
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they can be settled only by consistent thought and determined 
action. I should like, therefore, today to limit myself to one 
aspect of our postwar problems. My subject concerns the 
principles and policies that should be adopted and followed 
by the United States in order that this nation may, as we 
hope it will, be strong and effective and cooperative when 
the war is won. 

Beyond this war lie two vital and grave decisions. Those 
decisions will have to be made by the American people after 
wide-spread discussion and long and serious thought. The 
first is, what part this nation will play in world affairs. 
What, in short, will be its foreign policy? The second is 
the question of what domestic policies this nation will adopt 
in fitting itself for its proper role in the world beyond the 
war. 

It is obvious that these two problems are intimately re- 
lated. There are those who are able to discuss the one with- 
out any consideration of the other. But I cannot share such 
easy and complacement assurance. Whatever we promise to 
the world is in the nature of a promissory note. When men 
give promissory notes they must, if they are honest, know 
how their promises can be kept. If their personal future is 
cloudy, if their health is infirm and their earning power 
doubtful, they must take that into consideration. We dare 
not destroy the hopes’of the world because we have not been 
honest with ourselves. 

I join with those who wish to lend the strong arm of 
American help in the solution of world problems. I find, 
moreover, as I meet people in all walks of life and talk with 
them of their fears and hopes, that they feel that the destiny 
of America must be, to a greater extent than before, involved 
in the destinies of the world at large. I find, in short, the 
people want to be shown how the United States can ef- 
fectively join with other nations in solving some of the 
fundamental causes of war. Since that desire is so wide- 
spread and so evident, no one should ignore it. I shall never 
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do so. That desire born of the suffering of war must be 
strengthened and implemented. I propose, at a time not 
too far removed, to speak of the possibilities of American 
participation in world affairs, in some detail and with specific 
suggestions. But today I should like to create the foundation 
for such an expression by looking to the state of this coun- 
try’s affairs and to discuss with you the basic reason why 
our position in the world depends upon policies and prin- 
ciples which we pursue within our borders. For what we 
do abroad, must in peace as well as in war, depend upon 
what we do at home. 

For ten years our national administration has pursued a 
domestic policy which, at every point, hampers and con- 
tradicts its professed foreign policy. Ten years ago, we 
adopted certain domestic policies that were based upon 
an America isolated from the currents of world affairs. In 
the field of agriculture, the President announced and com- 
pelled the adoption by Congress of a policy which was pro- 
fessedly intended to free the farmer from the shackles of 
world prices. That agricultural policy was set up for the 
purpose of establishing within the borders of this country 
a self-sufficing economy. We were to grow what we needed 
for our own purposes, and only what we needed for our 
own purposes. Surpluses of food were viewed as a national 
calamity. We embarked on a policy of suppressing produc- 
tion. Millions of acres were put out of production. The 
tragic results of that policy now face us with grim and for- 
bidding reality. Hunger stalks around the world and we are 
rationed here, because of such fallacious programs. 

But that is only one of the handicaps under which we 
shall suffer as we seek to take our proper place in the world 
after the war. Let us consider another example. One of 
the most obvious necessities, not only for our own sake but 
for the sake of all nations, is the need that America par- 
ticipate freely in the trade of the world. Since we have 
proved, in this war, that our capacity for production is so 
great that we can meet the necessities of half the world at 
war, we ought to be able to look forward to that time when, 
after swords are turned to plowshares, we shall be producing 
for many nations no longer the machines of war, but the 
machines of peace. If we can supply the world with tanks 
and guns, we ought to be able to supply the world with 
trucks, reapers, refrigerators and automobiles. 

But at the end of the war we shall meet, in foreign mar- 
kets, competition of a most formidable nature. That com- 
petition will produce goods created by workers who are able 
to work for low wages. But American workers are not 
willing to lower their living standards. And they are right. 
We must, therefore, make up the difference by the superior 
efficiency of our system of production. I have confidence 
that we can make up that difference under conditions that 
are tolerable to bear. But if, at that moment of trial, we 
encounter another handicap, we shall be crippled beyond 
measure in our effort to carry on world trade. That other 
handicap that threatens is destructive inflation. If, as the 
result of unsound financial policies, inflation overtakes us, 
the cost of production in this country will grow prohibitively 
large. That will mean that when we attempt to meet for- 
eign competition in the markets of the world, we shall be 
laboring under an insuperable handicap. Any man who deals 
in goods and knows the simple rules of trade realizes that 
the misfortune that we shall meet is a misfortune from 
which wise policy might have saved us. And yet, we have 
an administration in Washington so divided within itself 
that for ten years the State Department and, at times, the 
President and other agencies, have exalted the mission of 
America in promoting foreign trade. At the same time we 
have had other departments, and you can supply the names 


of those responsible for those departments, who have been 
telling us that sound economic policies require continuous 
inflation. And the President has supported that side of his 
administration too. But the New Deal cannot change the 
laws of mathematics. The consequences of this ruinous 
division of policy are already appearing. No official pro- 
nouncment, no matter how exalted, can reconcile a policy of 
inflation with a policy of increased foreign trade. There, 
in all of its reality, is perhaps the most striking of the ex- 
amples of how foreign policy must, in the last analysis, de- 
pend upon domestic principles. 

Another aspect of this conflict of policy has to do with 
the management of our economic life generally. There were 
those in high office who sought to lead us to believe that our 
industrial production should, in all of its details, be managed 
by an all-wise bureaucracy. Manufacturers were to be told 
what to make and how much to make. Businesses were 
to be regulated in every detail. The farmer was to be told 
what to plant and where, how many pigs to let live and 
how many to kill. The abundant life was to come from a 
nice set of blueprints made by some bureaucrat in Washing- 
ton. Here again, a matter of infinite importance to the 
foreign relations of our country is involved. A nation which 
has launched itself upon a totalitarian economy cannot be 
the good neighbor of any other nation. You cannot have a 
managed economy at home and abundant trade abroad. That 
choice the President has never made. Whether he has per- 
ceived it, I do not know; but if he has perceived it, his 
words and policies have never given evidence of it. If there 
were one point on which all the governors agreed it was that 
the people ought to have the right to vote on our policy 
making officials, and that rampant and costly bureaucracy 
must be curbed or our free government will be destroyed. 

The most tragic aspect of an economy of scarcity is al- 
ready being pressed home upon us. We shall, when this war 
is over, be faced with a hungry and impoverished world. 
Whether we give food or whether we sell it, there will be 
demands from the four corners of the world; but we shall 
have to answer that we have had different plans with respect 
to food in the past few years. We have systematically cut 
away our power to produce what the world needs. Con- 
tinuation of these policies, or a continuation of those respon- 
sible for such policies makes an empty mockery of any ex- 
pressions by them of a desire to help the world. I believe 
that we should contribute in every way that we can to the 
abolition of want in the world, but I cannot believe in the 
sincerity of a national administration which tells the world, 
in one breath, that we shall keep it from want, and at the 
same time tries to limit our capacity to meet those wants. 

I have no desire to claim that all regulation is bad. I 
find few people who believe that under modern conditions 
we can go back to unbridled individualism. Neither ‘usi- 
ness, labor nor agriculture wants that. They all recognize 
that the increasing complexity of life requires many govern- 
ment regulations. The public interest can be protected in 
no other way in the Republic. And when we have laws we 
must have people to enforce them. Nor do I claim that all 
of the increased Federal regulations of the past ten years 
are bad and unncessary and should be abolished. I have the 
honor to have served four and a half years as governor of 
a state that, like your own state of Wisconsin, has pioneered 
for more than thirty years in social and economic reform. 
I only wish that the experience of the states had been studied 
more carefully by Washington. Nor am I going to be in- 
timidated by the shop-worn New Deal question begging cry 
of “What would you abolish?” In my good time, I propose 
to be very specific on that point and my specifications will 
not be pleasant reading in some high quarters in Washing- 
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ton. But because the New Deal has never made up its mind 
on either its economic principles or its policies of regulation, 
it is necessary to clear away the underbrush before we survey 
the land and set the stakes. When we know what we want 
to accomplish, we can know what laws we need to achieve 
those purposes. Law should follow policy, and policy, to be 
effective, must be consistent within itself. Law, it has been 
said, is the public opinion of yesterday. That is another way 
of saying that before we make tomorrow’s law, we must 
know our policy today. 

Let us look at a few basic principles. 

When a business is sufficiently invested with a public 
interest, and when, in the conduct of that business, a mon- 
opolistic interest is involved, it is a proper exercise of gov- 
ernmental power to provide the means by which the public 
can be protected from unfair prices and poor service. In 
such cases, the government should not, except in the most 
extreme cases, enter into direct competition with private 
business. The public interest is never protected by the gov- 
ernment using the taxpayer’s money to compete with him 
or to deprive him of a right to engage in business. 

But the public must at all times be protected from the evil 
of public or private monopoly, and to that end laws are 
placed upon the statute books. Those laws should be strictly 
enforced, but they should not be used as official blackmail 
to compel business to conform to economic theories incon- 
sistent with a free economy. There is such a thing as using 
the anti-trust laws to enforce not free competition but iron- 
bound government regimentation of little and big business 
alike. 

Through the states and the nation in close cooperation, 
it is a legitimate purpose of government to assist citizens in 
their quest for security gainst the needs of old age, against 
unemployment. In the administration of social security, the 
beneficiaries are entitled to the most sacred trusteeship by 
government and to the full truth in all promises of future 
benefits. I believe that our existing social security facilities 
in states and nation should be reconsidered after this war, 
to the end that inequities may be eliminated, and that ex- 
tension of its benefits be made wherever they are consistent 
with a sound economy and fiscal system. Our fiscal experi- 
menters must not gamble with the dollars that our tax col- 
lectors take from our people. By faithful performance in 
this field we can build an abiding confidence in our govern- 
ment. 

All government regulation of business, labor and agricul- 
ture must be imposed as a quasi-legislative function of gov- 
ernment but with a judicial impartiality. Rules of pro- 
cedure must be kept within the limits of established law. 
Such agencies as are vested with this responsibility must not 
usurp the powers of the courts. Their orders ought to be 
reviewable by the courts. Those in charge should be persons 
of balanced judicial temperament, concerned with strict 
justice and fair consideration of the rights of all parties 
concerned. These agencies should never be empowered to 
determine public policy under the cloak of administrative 
processes. 

Moreover, in every act of Congress extending Federal 
authority, the competence and constitutional authority of the 
states must be respected. In ten years. during which Federal 
authority has added to its power, many powers were seized 
from the states that might better be left to the states. Our 
Federal government has the right to grow. But there is a big 
difference between growing and swelling. Growth is normal, 
swelling is evidence of disease. 

Finally, in the extension of regulation in the nation and 
in the states, every step should be taken in line with con- 
sistent economic policy. Either we believe in the future of 


free enterprise and competition in America, or we do not. 
Either we believe in the future of America, or we do not. 
If men contemplate the present state of American enterprise 
as mature, washed up, finished and ready for the Socialist 
undertaker, those men are not competent to guide the des- 
tinies of a vital, growing nation. And dozens of official 
New Dealers have said just that of our economy. In fact, 
so many have expressed that view that we can only conclude 
that such is the official New Deal party faith. That feeble 
faith is not enough for the times beyond this war. We can- 
not move forward half socialistic and half capitalistic. For 
my part I choose America of private enterprise and equality 
of opportunity. 

The presence of such un-American doctrines does a lot 
to explain the tragic inconsistency of policy that we have 
witnessed. In the field of anti-trust law enforcement, the 
inconsistency has been glaring. In a Federal court in this 
very state, Wisconsin, the spectacle was revealed of one de- 
partment of the Federal government prosecuting people for 
the very thing that another department had told them to do. 
Mr. Thurman Arnold sought certain changes in labor regu- 
lation. Other Federal departments opposed them. The con- 
troversy became a public scandal. And Mr. Arnold was ele- 
vated to the bench. It seems to be a favorite practice with the 
New Deal, when two New Dealers cannot get along with 
each other, to silence their outcries by making them Federal 
judges. This is a curious test for judicial fitness. It suggests 
that the Federal courts are to be regarded as a species of 
official dog houses. That makes for neither good adminis- 
tration nor good courts. 

Even in our agencies created to meet the specific problems 
of war, this inconsistency is apparent. Under the guise of 
war, administration activities looking toward permanent 
radical changes go on. Only recently, it was revealed to a 
House committee that the former chief counsel for the 
O.P.A. had spent his time gathering material wholly ir- 
relevant to his job of price administration. Perhaps that is 
why price control has been such a tragic failure. Some men 
are so intent on making America over that they would ruin 
America in the process. Like an amateur at watch repairing 
they can easily take the thing apart, but they cannot make 
it run. 

Nor are we given any assurance of when or how our war 
controls will be terminated. In the last war, President Wil- 
son was most explicit again and again that war controls 
were temporary. He said something in that connection that 
might well be repeated now: 

“Our people, moreover, do not wait to be coached and 
led. They know their own business, are quick and resource- 
ful at every readjustment, definite in purpose, and self- 
reliant in action. Any leading strings we might seek to put 
them in would speedily become hopelessly tangled because 
they would pay no attention to them and go their own way. 
All that we can do as their legislative and executive servants 
is to mediate the process of change here, there, and else- 
where as we may. I have heard much counsel as to the plans 
that should be formed and personally conducted to a happy 
consummation, but from no quarter have I seen any general 
scheme of ‘reconstruction’ emerge which I thought it likely 
we could force our spirited businessmen and self-reliant 
laborers to accept with due pliancy and obedience.” 

No such assurance has been given during this war. 

Meanwhile, in spite of official confusion, our war effort 
proceeds. The strength and spirit of our people is a tribute 
to the deep patriotism and efficiency of a people grounded 
in freedom. Our armed men are winning victories wherever 
they fight. The leadership of our armed forces is superb. 
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The nation to which our fighting men return must be worthy 
of their courage and sacrifice. We must resolutely prepare 
for the future beyond the war. The United States, in that 
future, will play a generous and constructive part in building 
for permanent peace and a better way of living. In our 
public discussion, we shall examine every reasonable plan for 
world order as our sacred duty. 

I have sought today to make clear how closely we must 
match our considered foreign policy with rational domestic 


policies. For a nation which is to play a helpful part in 
the world must be sound at home. America cannot reach 
out a helping hand unless we have a strong arm. We cannot 
inspire others to be free unless we love liberty here at home. 
We cannot show others how to govern themselves unless 
we save and strengthen self-government in America. Nature 
has given us the materials for that righteous role and our 
Creator has given us minds and hearts to achieve it. Let us 
build a nation worthy of our great opportunities. 


We Must Work Together 


“OUR OPPORTUNITY IS HERE” 


By WILLIAM GREEN, President of the American Federation of Labor 
Delivered before the Economic Club, New York City, June 8, 1943 


to victory. Proof of that fact has been clearly estab- 

lished on both the production front and the battle- 
fronts. The forces of the United Nations have demonstrated 
their superiority by hard work and by hard fighting to such 
an overwhelming extent that even the desperate leaders of 
the Axis forces must soon be convinced that further resistance 
is futile. 

Behold the picture! On every fighting front the forces 
of the enemy have sustained heavy and damaging losses. No 
longer are Hitler and Mussolini and the Japs on the offen- 
sive. They have been stopped in Europe, they have been 
pushed back in the Pacific and they have been annihilated 
in Africa. And now at last the United Nations have seized 
the initiative, backed up by mighty and inexhaustible military 
power. Our enemies are frantically trying to guess where 
we will strike next. Their weakness is accentuated by the 
fact that their reserves are dwindling and their production 
has hit a diminishing spiral. 

Our strength is buttressed by the fact that here in America 
we have developed a production program out of which a 
steady stream of planes, tanks, guns and essential war ma- 
terial flows in an ever increasing volume to our soldiers who 
serve on every battlefield and to our Allies as well. New 
production records and new production heights are reached 
on every passing day. 

There is no limit to what American labor and American 
industry can do and are going to do in order to bring about 
victory in the shortest possible time. Our united goal is 
victory at any cost. Therein lies the inevitable doom of our 
enemies. Hitler and Mussolini and Hirohito may not be 
willing to admit it yet, but they are through already! 

Our confidence in the eventful result of this world-wide 
conflict must not, of course, cause any relaxation of the 
nation’s all-out war effort. To my mind, the healthy assur- 
ance of the American people is a source of strength and a 
source of inspiration for greater achievement. The workers 
of our country know that every bit of extra production they 
can accomplish will serve to shorten the road to victory and 
help to save human life. In the same spirit, the leaders of 
American business and industry are constantly striving to- 
ward new production heights without pause or letdown. By 
contrast, the despair which now engulfs the slave labor and 
the slave industry of our enemies is certain to be translated 
into reduced production and lower fighting morale. 

During the early period of America’s participation in this 
war, when danger of attack threatened our inadequately 
prepared nation and when our enemies were on the march, 


Te: United Nations are now definitely on the road 


we had no room for any other thought but the immediate 
urgency of getting ready to fight back as quickly as possible. 

But now that the road to victory lies clearly before us, 
we must widen our horizons and prepare to meet the prob- 
lems which will face us when we reach our goal. To the 
hard work and the hard fighting which still remain to be 
done before the war is ended, we must add a new assign- 
ment—concentrated and constructive planning to guarantee 
that the victory will be worth-while. 

In approaching the subject of post-war planning, the first 
question we should ask is: What do the American people 
want out of this war? 

I believe the answer to that question can be summed up in 
one word—security. 

Security is an all-embracing term. It would be well, 
therefore, if we could reach an understanding as to what 
the people of our country mean when they ask for security. 

It is my conviction that the security which stands first and 
foremost in the hearts and minds of our people is the security 
of peace. 

Secondly, all Americans are determined that victory must 
seal the security of our basic freedoms. 

Finally, there comes social security, which means security 
against want and fear of want. 

I propose to discuss here tonight the absolute necessity of 
attaining these fundamentals of security without which vic- 
tory in the war would be empty and meaningless. 

Whenever we begin debating the possibility of establishing 
lasting peace throughout the world, we encounter mocking 
laughter from those who consider themselves practical 
realists. They say there have always been wars, which is 
incontrovertible. Therefore, they assume there must always 
be wars, which is, at least, argumentative. 

Personally, I have no sympathy or patience with such an 
attitude. It is the antithesis of progress. If human beings 
had followed that line of reasoning from the beginning of 
time, they would be indistinguishable today from the beasts 
of the jungle. All that is highest and purest in the soul 
of man contradicts the doctrine that he is not the master of 
his fate. To say that because there always have been wars 
there always will be wars is an admission of impotent de- 
featism which every vigorous and intelligent American must 
spurn and reject. 

Nevertheless, the mere wish on our part to banish war for- 
ever will not be enough to accomplish the desired objective. 
Only too often in the past has the will for peace of the 
peoples of this world been circumvented. That was because 
they did nothing about it. It is now up to us in America to 
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do something about it, if we sincerely and whole-heartedly 
desire to be secure against war and the threat of war in 
the future, as I know we all do. 

Perhaps it is still too soon to plan a detailed course of 
action to abolish war for all time. But there are certain 
clear principles and outstanding truths which it may be well 
for us to acknowledge and support as a starting point. 

First of these is the fact that we will never get anywhere 
with our hopes for lasting peace unless America abandons 
its outmoded and unrealistic past policy of isolationism. Our 
country can no longer divorce itself from the affairs of the 
rest of the world nor can we fail to be concerned by oppres- 
sion or aggression in any part of the world. We have 
learned from the events which led up to the tragedy of this 
war that we ourselves are threatened by the rise to power 
of any anti-democratic movement in any other nation. We 
cannot afford ever to repeat our tragic pre-war indifference, 
inaction and withdrawal from the facts of international 
dynamite. 

In this war, the United States is participating closely with 
other nations in a desperate struggle to crush the enemies of 
democracy. In the peace that will follow victory, the United 
States must also take part with other like-minded nations in 
establishing an international order which will suppress any 
uprising of aggression and oppression at the very outset, by 
force, if necessary. 

In every community, in every State and in every nation, 
there are always those who are willing to resort to force 
and violence to gain their ends. That is why we have laws 
and law enforcement machinery to restrain them. 

For the same reason, the peace-loving peoples of the world 
must create agencies to establish international law and to en- 
force it against those who would foment war among nations. 

The tragedy, the slaughter of human life, the ruthless 
destruction of property, the barbaric practices which develop 
out of each succeeding war and the tax burdens imposed upon 
unborn generations must be called to a halt when the present 
conflict ends. To accomplish this calls for the exercise of 
courage, determination and willingness on our part to agree 
to such international action as may be required to create 
peace and to maintain peace throughout the stricken world. 

The American Federation of Labor gave whole-hearted 
support to the League of Nations proposal which, imperfect 
as it was, developed out of the peace negotiations following 
the First World War. We called upon our nation then 
to abandon its policy of isolationism and to assume its share 
of international responsibility by associating with the League 
of Nations in an effort to safeguard and perpetuate world 
peace. Events which have transpired since then vindicate 
the position we took at that time. 

I assure you that at the close of this war the American 
Federation of Labor will press unremittingly for the adop- 
tion of a program of international action which will effec- 
tively remove the menace of future wars. 

We come then to consideration of the post-war security 
of our basic freedoms. It seems obvious that the very defeat 
of our anti-democratic enemies will give a new lease on life 
to the freedom of speech, freedom of religion and freedom 
of the press which constitute the bedrock of our American 
way of life. These freedoms can and should be extended 
throughout the world after the war, thereby strengthening 
our own possession of them. 

But there is another basic freedom inherent in the Amer- 
ican way of life which may be threatened by post-war eco- 
nomic upheavals. That is the freedom of enterprise. 

I come before you this evening as a frank advocate of 
social security for free enterprise in America. I do not mean 


by that a Government dole or subsidy for private business. 
I mean a free and open recognition of the fact that the free- 
dom of enterprise and the freedom of opportunity are just 
as vital to the welfare of the American people as any other 
of our precious freedoms and must be safeguarded for all 
time. 

As the spokesman for a labor organization with six and 
a half million members, I want to make it emphatically clear 
here and now that the American Federation of Labor stands 
four-square in support of free and private enterprise. We 
recognize the right to own and manage property for public 
service and private profit. We believe that private business 
and private industry have made tremendous contributions 
to the development of our country in the past and will take 
advantage of the glowing opportunities for even greater 
growth in the future. For these services to the people, we 
concede that the owners and managers of private property 
are entitled to a fair profit. We of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will oppose any attempt to abridge, restrict 
or interfere with the functions and rights of free enterprise. 

At the same time, we insist that industry acknowledge 
labor’s equal right to the enjoyment of freedom of enterprise 
and freedom of opportunity. This would require full recog- 
nition of the right of workers to organize into free and 
democratic unions of their own choosing. Furthermore, we 
ask that the owners and managers of private industry agree 
to bargain collectively with these trade unions representing 
their workers. We ask that management disavow any in- 
tention or desire to control, dominate or destroy such trade 
unions. And, finally, we ask that the right of workers 
to secure for themselves wages and conditions commensurate 
with American living standards be assured. 

The value and virtue of free enterprise and of free demo- 
cratic trade unions will be determined by the service which 
they render during this crucial period through which our 
nation is passing. We are in competition with hostile eco- 
nomic philosophies which deny the right of private enterprise 
to exist in the modern world. The records made by free 
enterprise in our own nation will be compared with the 
records made by other nations which have accepted and 
applied totalitarianism and economic regimentation. What 
shall the answer be? It will be found largely in the way 
and manner in which we here in America respond to the 
call for heroic service, both in the production plants of the 
nation and on the fields of battle. In the grueling contest 
in which we are engaged there must be no limitations or 
frontiers placed upon the field of service where free enter- 
prise and free labor will function. If free enterprise in 
America is to be preserved and if labor is to escape regimen- 
tation and remain economically free, it will be because labor 
and industry have scaled new heights in production and have 
met the new and exacting tests of service and efficiency from 
Pearl Harbor to the glorious day when the Axis Powers are 
finally and completely defeated. 

With American industry and American labor joining 
hands in close teamwork, the system of free enterprise in 
our country will, in my opinion, be invincible against any 
attack from without or within. 

Make no mistake about it, such attacks are to be expected 
when the war is over, especially if the advent of peace brings 
about another economic depression. 

We have all read in the newspapers the announcement 
from Moscow of the dissolution of the Third Internationale. 
It is difficult for us to appraise at this time the significance 
of this action. But we must not be misled by it. We must 
not forget for one minute that if millions of Americans 
lose their jobs and are forced to go hungry after the war, 
the Communists in this country will be quick to take advan- 
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tage of the opportunity, regardless of the professed policies 
of Moscow. 

I think you are aware of the fact that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is, has been and always will be the implac- 
able foe of Communism in this country. We are ready to 
resist, side by side with private industry, any future attempt 
to foist a collectivist form of government upon our country. 

But there are other and more subtle methods of under- 
mining the foundations of free enterprise. One of these is 
the unnecessary and oppresisve encroachment of Government 
upon the freedoms of industry and labor. 

Just as industry opposes undue Government interference 
with the operation of its normal affairs, so does organized 
labor resent dangerous Government intervention in the free 
processes of the trade union movement. We believe, with 
you, that the sooner the activities of our Federal and State 
Governments can be returned to their normal and necessary 
sphere, the better for our American democracy. We can 
hasten this process by forming a united and collaborative 
front of industry and labor. 

In the final analysis, however, the fate of free industry 
and free labor in post-war America rests largely with our- 
selves. It is up to us now to make plans for the future 
which will prevent the recurrence of economic collapse and 
popular unrest. 

In this war, the challenge to free enterprise comes from 
the enemies of democracy who deny that it is efficient, adapt- 
able to modern needs or deserving of preservation. We have 
answered that challenge with an endless stream of planes, 
ships, tanks and guns which are now crashing the proponents 
of slave industry, slave agriculture and slave labor. 

Production is also the answer to the post-war challenge 
to free enterprise. We must find ways and means to pro- 
duce the products of peace on a scale comparable to the 
present output of the weapons of war. We must be able 
to provide jobs for all those willing and able to work. We 
must be able to sell our merchandise. 

Such a program presents grave problems, but I am con- 
fident that we in America have the courage, the imagination 
and the will to meet them. On the one hand, industry must 
not permit itself to be vanquished in advance by fear which 
creates panics. On the other, it must guard against greed 
which may result in overproduction and glutting available 
markets. An intelligent and orderly plan must be worked 
out—not in the future but right now—for the prompt re- 
conversion of war industries to peace-time production and 
the gradual liquidation of Government investments in plant 
and equipment. At the same time, the limitless opportunities 
for new manufactured products should be surveyed and 
assigned to those industries best equipped to undertake the 
job. It is the solemn duty of industry in America to get 


ready as soon as possible to assume its post-war responsibili- 
ties. I pledge you the fullest assistance and cooperation of 
the members of the American Federation of Labor. 

The future security of private business and of American 
workers can best be assured by maximum production and 
maximum employment. No better form of social security 
is available to workers than steady jobs at decent wages. 
Nevertheless, it is essential that our nation provide a more 
adequate measure of social insurance for its citizens against 
post-war hazards of unemployment, disease and disability. 

Now it may seem daring for me to come before you and 
seek to enlist the support of businessmen for a broader pro- 
gram of social security legislation. But I think business- 
men, as well as all other Americans, have learned from the 
experiences of the past eight years that social insurance is 
an important and necessary bulwark to the American way 
of life. 

The American Federation of Labor has just presented to 
the nation its new social security proposals which were intro- 
duced in Congress last week by Senators Wagner and Mur- 
ray and Representative Dingell. This bill welds and uni- 
fies our now haphazard social security law into a single, 
cohesive system. Certainly, it extends greater benefits to 
workers. But it also makes it easier for employers, too, 
Under our bill, the employer will have to pay but one tax 
for social security and make only a single report to the Gov- 
ernment. These innovations should be welcomed. It sets a 
six per cent payroll tax on employers, but that is no un- 
bearable increase because even under the present law, the 
tax on employers would go up to six per cent by 1949. It 
does increase the tax on wages of workers to six per cent, 
which is double what they would have to pay by 1949 under 
existing law. We consider this just because of the tre- 
mendous new benefits, including health insurance, provided 
in the new program. 

It is my firm conviction that enactment of this measure, 
coupled with broad expansion of peace-time production, will 
effectively banish the fear of want in America and make our 
nation a far better and healthier place to live in after the 
war is over. 

The whole history of mankind has been a search for se- 
curity. In normal times, the motive power for progress is 
slowed down. But in great crises, such as the world-wide 
war in which we are now engaged, the spirit of man cries 
out against the bloodshed, the suffering and the sacrifice 
which circumstances impose—circumstances he knows he can 
control. In times like these, industry and organized labor 
can justify their existence by giving impetus and direction 
to the blundering efforts of mankind to build a more secure 
future. Our opportunity is here. We must not fail. 


Relief and Rehabilitation 


THE SUPREME TEST FOR PERMANENT STABILITY 


By HERBERT H. LEHMAN, Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations 
Delivered at the Dinner of the Foreign Policy Association, New York City, June 17, 1943 


some of the problems of the relief and rehabilitation of 
victims of war and the principles which should govern 
their solution. I was happy to avail myself of your invitation, 
since I am deeply convinced that the hour has now arrived 
for urgent national consideration of such problems and prin- 


| AM honored to appear here tonight to discuss with you 


ciples. The members of your distinguished organization can 
do much to direct national thinking toward these massive 
questions. 

The peace which we all seek must be rooted in the first 
hurried work of rehabilitation and reconstruction. The 
dimensions of this task can best be measured by the dimen- 
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sions of the disaster which has overtaken the world. 
The Axis has extended its despotism over the peoples of some 
35 countries and hundreds of islands, the dwelling places of 
more than half a billion men, women and children. Almost 
all of Europe lies under the dark cloud of Nazi rule, Japan 
has over-run the rich islands of the Western Pacific and 
has penetrated deep toward the heart of heroic China. In 
occupied Europe and in enslaved Asia the picture is univer- 
sally the same—starving people, impoverished land, and na- 
tions whose whole economies have been wrecked. 

Food condition statistics in the area of Axis occupation 
are treacherous. But official reports from Europe and Asia 
leave no doubt that hunger is the general rule, that starva- 
tion is commonplace, and that the area enslaved by the Axis 
is a breeding place for all the diseases of the body and of the 
spirit that are born of starvation, suffering and death. 

Agricultural production in Europe has dropped substan- 
tially despite the desperate efforts of Germany to make Axis- 
dominated Europe self-supporting. As the months roll on, 
the manpower shortage, the wastage and deterioration of 
machinery, the neglect of the soil and the increasing disor- 
ganization of the economy, will cut even deeper into total 
food production. 

The once matchless flocks and herds of Europe have 
declined to figures in some cases a third below pre-war levels. 
Horses are disappearing at a rate that indicates that a short- 
age of draft anmials may be a problem even more acute than 
the shortage of manpower in the first harvest of peace. The 
occupied nations have been systematically drained of their 
resources, raw materials and commercial goods to serve a 
vicious new order. Never before has the world witnessed so 
ruthless a despoliation of so many in so short a time. 

A problem so vast and so world embracing, obviously, 
does not lend itself to piecemeal solution. The problem is to 
devise means to harness world production, already greatly 
taxed by war needs, to total world want during the coming 
months of tremendous human crisis. We must see to it that 
relief flows smoothly and swiftly into measures to remove 
the need of relief, and that rehabilitation measures are so 
devised as to enable the suffering nations to begin their own 
reconstruction at the earliest possible moment. Our objective 
is to help people to help themselves and thereby to help our- 
selves, by making possible a world in which the four freedoms 
can have a chance of realization. 

We have already made important strides toward meeting 
these complex problems. Within the last few days the 


Department of State has placed before the 43 governments 


of all the United Nations and the other nations associated 
with us in this war a draft agreement for creation of a 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
through which the productive resources of all the nations of 
goodwill may shortly be mobilized to bring succor to the 
victims of war. The governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia and China already have agreed to this 
plan, indicating their readiness to participate wholeheartedly 
in an historic effort to see to it that no one shall die for the 
lack of bread, protection from the elements or the minimum 
assistance of modern medicine. 

There is fortunately a strong disposition among the nations 
to recognize that this problem is without parallel in history 
and that its solution must lie in joint and concerted efforts 
by all nations. It is proposed that each nation in making its 
greatest possible contribution to the task, shall within its 
resources make not only a financial contribution but shall 
contribute further in the form of supplies, shipping and other 
transportation, personnel and services. It is, as yet, too early 
to predict what total amounts or what proportion any gov- 
ernment will be called upon to supply to the joint enterprise. 


There are, however, precedents for action in this direction. 
Under the terms of the International Wheat Agreement, for 
example, Canada and the United Kingdom, Australia, Ar- 
gentina and the United States have undertaken to contribute 
large quantities of wheat for use in a major offensive against 
starvation. There are supplies in other areas which, when 
fully drawn upon, will distribute the burden of world relief 
over many countries. At least 50 per cent, and perhaps more, 
of the total cereals required for European relief can readily 
come from areas other than the United States, and it should 
be noted that cereals comprise well over half of the total 
tonnage of any table of relief food shipments. 

This proposed United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration represents a practical and realistic approach 
to a problem of great magnitude. America can not feed the 
world from its own resources alone. Neither can Britain 
nor Russia nor China nor any one of the other American 
Republics. Satisfaction of the wants of the millions of 
suffering men, women and children can be accomplished only 
by the concerted action of all the nations whose productive 
resources were fortunately spared the fire and destruction of 
modern warfare. 

The imperative demands of military necessity will not, 
however, wait upon international conversations or protracted 
conferences. It may well be that in the immediate future our 
fighting commanders will call upon us to move in behind a 
front line in Europe to provide relief to newly liberated 
peoples. In anticipation of such a possibility, the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations is proceeding 
with plans as an American organization, confident that the 
other nations of goodwill will step forward to assist and that 
this practical United Nations mechanism will become a 
reality. 

The common dislike of the concept of “relief” on the part 
both of nations that receive and nations that give is certain 
to have a deep influence on the nature of these operations. 
In an era, when political stability is dependent upon economic 
stability as never before, no nation will casually become a. 
recipient of a dole. Similarly, no nation, nor group of 
nations, will casually commit their resources to a tremen- 
dous relief undertaking without striving to make certain 
that simultaneous measures are instituted to make possible the 
cessation of relief expenditures at the earliest possible 
moment. 

There should be no basic misconception of the idea of 
relief in the minds of Americans. Relief operations in Europe 
after the war of 1914-18 by no means entirely took the form 
of gift. Where governments had cash or assets, they were 
required in some cases to pay cash and in other cases to pledge 
assets as security for loans. In other instances, governments 
which had no assets which could reasonably be regarded as 
good security, were nevertheless provided with relief and 
required to pay by means of loans advanced to them under 
conditions where the commercial soundness of the credit was 
highly questionable. Most of these loans were subsequently 
defaulted, and our government thus was no better off than 
if the loans had been outright gifts. On the other hand the 
country receiving relief suffered an impairment of its credit 
and was less able to borrow for sound projects of reconstruc- 
tion so long as these loans still complicated its finances. 
Economic recovery was thus impaired, and one of the forces 
was put in motion which headed the world toward the tragic 
cycle which led first to a gigantic depression, then to the rise 
of Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese militarists, and finally 
to global conflagration. 

To avoid the danger of permitting relief to cause funda- 
mental economic derangements which might generate a third 
world war, a careful balance must be maintained between 
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relief by outright gift and relief by sale or exchange. None 
of the liberated nations will be seeking the charity of this 
country. But in some instances it certainly will be the course 
of prudence and wisdom to advance the goods for relief and 
rehabilitation as outright gifts. To do otherwise under some 
conditions would be to impair the credit and economy of the 
liberated nations and thus make it difficult if not impossible 
for such nations to procure essential credit and exchange 
when the initial emergency has passed and the time arrives 
for sound, long term reconstruction. In other instances, how- 
ever, the liberated nations will quickly reestablish govern- 
ments capable, ready and willing to purchase the foodstuffs 
and goods necessary for relief and rehabilitation, and opera- 
tions of the Relief and Rehabilitation agency can and should 
proceed on a commercial basis. In still other instances, the 
operation undoubtedly must be an admixture of both pro- 
cedures. But in all situations, the technique of salvage and 
rehabilitation must constantly be oriented toward the objec- 
tive of reconstituting the economy of the recipient nation. 
That is the way to put an end to relief. That:is what we 
want. That is what the suffering peoples of the liberated 
nations will have richly earned. 

For these reasons, the President, pending the creation of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, has assigned my office the task not alone of establishing 
“soup kitchens” and carrying on direct relief, but also of 
assisting war-stricken peoples in reviving their own produc- 
tion of essential goods and services as rapidly as possible. 
In each liberated area which the President may designate, 
the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations 
is to distribute relief goods and goods to facilitate the pro- 
duction of basic civilian necessities, whether those goods be 
given away, sold or bartered. In such way we achieve a 
single supply line to each liberated area and avoid inconsis- 
tency and confusion in policy and administration. 

The lessons learned in the quarter century during which 
this war was in the making demonstrate beyond question 
that the United States and the United Nations have no 
alternative but to undertake this task. The motives that 
impel us to this work are readily demonstrable, even without 
reference to the deep moral motives which of themselves 
alone would be a justification for assisting those who are 
suffering and dying. 

In the initial stages, our activities are so closely integrated 
with the military that relief operations actually are conducted 
by the army itself or under its close supervision. The work 
will, of course, be subject to the approval of the military 
commander so long as military operations require. The im- 
portance of civilian supply behind the lines was clearly 
demonstrated by the North African campaign where the 
provision of the essentials of life to civilians in the war 
theatre was a military and political necessity, closely related 
to the whole campaign strategy. What was true in North 
Africa will be equally true, in magnified scope and under 
much more urgent conditions, on the continents of Europe 
and Asia. 

It is not military necessity alone, however, that compels 
us to undertake relief and rehabilitation measures. Millions 
of people have been plundered, despoiled and starved. Unless 
the United States in concert with the other United Nations, 
extends a helping hand to these peoples, we can anticipate 
with certainty that the liberated areas for decades will suffer 
from disrupted economies, crushing burdens of unemploy- 
ment, shattering inflations and the internal turmoil which 
adds up to chaos. 

If we have learned anything from the decades just behind 
us it is this: That we cannot, even if we could, make our- 
selves secure in a world in which millions of men, women 


and children are dying of want or by epidemic. Let us 
recognize frankly that freedom from want is a basic com- 
ponent of any enduring peace and that if America is to 
have any hope of lasting peace and a stable world economy 
it must help see to it that the liberated peoples of the world 
are restored as rapidly as possible to a self-sustaining basis. 

That is merely enlightened self-interest. 

We can not live with security in a world half rich, half 
pauperized. International trade can not flourish or sound 
economic expansion take place in a world tormented by 
expectations of the violence that is born of suffering and 
misery. And the United States, in the period after this war, 
will need the outlets of a total world market unless our 
economy is to face a terrific contraction in a shattering post- 
war depression. We in America must not lose sight of the 
fact that, once this war has ended, we again will be the 
greatest producers in the world and will want world markets 
for our grain, our cotton, our tobacco and other agricultura! 
staples as well as our steel, our automobiles and the thousands 
of products of our mills and {actories. 

The relief and rehabilitation of war-stricken nations is 
the necessary first step toward a balanced economy in which 
a high level of consumption will prevent the piling up of 
those great stocks of surplus goods which would otherwise 
be quickly accumulated after this war in all the primary 
producing countries. Relief and rehabilitation is but the 
opening phase of the post-war era. The long-range recon- 
struction which follows this phase must be conducted on the 
basis of world trade. By emergency relief and rehabilitation 
measures now we can make it possible for the liberated 
peoples of Europe and Asia to become in succeeding years 
the customers for our goods. Thus by restoring the basic 
economic equilibrium of these peoples we can hope to create 
demand which will provide jobs for the millions of fighting 
men who will be streaming home from our victorious armies 
to take jobs in an industry converting back to production 
for peace. 

The costs of such a program will be gteat, even though 
they will be diminutive when projected against the total 
costs of this war or the total costs of another depression. 
The outlays will represent an investment for a new world 
in which productive facilities will have an opportunity to 
operate to make possible prosperous conditions at home and 
to diminish suffering and want abroad. This war right now 
is costing the American taxpayer about a billion dollars 
every three days. The cost in life and spiritual value is 
incalculable. The knowledge that American and other 
United Nations are prepared to extend relief and rehabili- 
tation to the victims of war and to sustain the spirit of 
resistance among the down-trodden people of Europe and 
Asia when the hour of freedom strikes, will help to transform 
those people into a cohesive group, ready and willing to 
cooperate in the battle of liberation. Should America’s 
readiness to bring relief to the weary peoples of Europe 
and Asia shorten the war by but a week or two, the United 
States will have saved far more on war costs than the total 
outlays which can be anticipated in the field of relief and 
rehabilitation. 

The deepest aspiration of the peoples of Europe and Asia 
will be for an opportunity to rebuild their own lives toward 
a system of stability and order. Unless they are helped in 
the initial stages to help themselves, this opportunity for 
sound reconstruction may be lost. It would be folly for this 
country and the United Nations to pour out their total 
substance in a complete effort for victory and hesitate to 
expend the final dollars which would make possible the 
realization of the objectives for which they fought—the 
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establishment of a stable world economy and of a peace that 
will endure. 

The cry of nations and their peoples for assistance in the 
first hours of liberation will present democracy with a 
supreme test. The fate of all United Nations’ attempts to 
insure banishment of these global wars may well be deter- 
mined by the success of the first joint action in relief and 
rehabilitation administration. This work of binding up the 
wounds of those who suffer, of preventing and halting death 
by starvation, exposure, disease and neglect, transcends the 
realm of political allegiances and can give full expression 
to the highest principles and instincts of all peoples. If the 


nations of the world should fail to work in mutual coopera- 
tion for these high principles, what hope could we hold for 
political cooperation to banish war? If it is true that nations 
learn to work together by actually working together, then 
the joint effort of the United Nations to help the liberated 
peoples of the world may well provide the experience which 
will make possible the more gigantic enterprises to come. 

It is given to us, twice within the span of a lifetime, to 
attempt to devise a peace in which all men can live in free- 
dom from fear and want. We failed last time. We dare not 
fail again. 


The Agricultural Engineer’s World 


PRODUCTION FOR PEACE 


By WHEELER McMILLEN, Editor-in-Chief of Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 


Delivered before the Annual Meeting of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, June 21, 1943 


bloodshed and destruction. Before the sun shall shine 

again upon an era of peace, the world will grow 
hungrier. Stark starvation is already the prospect for mil- 
lions of children and of adults. 

For most of the areas of the earth this will not be the first 
time that the threat of famine has alarmed cities and 
countrysides. Starvation has been recurrent through all the 
generations of man. 

Indeed, never yet in recorded time has there been a single 
day when every healthy individual on earth has been able 
to obtain three square meals. Perhaps it is true to say that 
in America are the only people who have never in their 
history experienced a famine. Our record is a little less than 
perfect, for not all Americans have been shown how to earn 
their share of our plenty. 

In full view on the one hand is the luxuriant willingness 
of nature. On th other is the staring fact that the human 
race has never bees far ahead in the contest against starva- 
tion, and time after time has fallen behind. Is there some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with the species of man when, 
after uncountable centuries, he has not found how to keep 
himself provided with so basic an'essential as food? The 
more one looks at this fact the more astounding it becomes. 

More than two billion human beings walk the earth today. 
Most of them walk in poverty. Scant of food, they live in 
need of better clothing, of decent sanitation and health, of 
suitable homes, of proper education, to say nothing of living 
without facilities for recreation and ease. 

As a basis for discussion one might assume that there 
were, before this war, 100,000,000 people in the world who 
enjoyed a scale of living comparable to that of the most 
favored third of Americans. One might further assume that 
such a scale represented a fairly ideal abundance of human 
satisfaction, so far as present knowledge permits. A very 
rough conclusion could then be drawn that the ability of the 
human race to produce goods would have to be multiplied 
twenty-fold to permit a universal consumption comparable 
to that which many of us regard as still somewhat less than 
wholly satisfactory. 

Whether the expansion should be twenty-fold or ten-fold, 
the probability is that most humanity would cheerfully settle 
for ten per cent, and would consider that a millenium had 
arrived if enabled to earn and consume an additional twenty 


Ti world is growing hungry in this year of global 


per cent of food and other goods. To live twenty per cent 
better certainly would be to live in abundance for a large 
majority of the present generations of people; it would be 
beyond any hopes they have ever cherished. 

The foremost interest of every family in the world is food, 
closely followed by the other essentials of living, such as 
clothing and shelter. No family in chronic want of those 
basic necessities can be much interested in other matters. 
The hungry man with a hungry family is not likely to turn 
his mind to probems of world federation. He is not likely 
to be particular about the kind of government in his own 
country, so long as it will promise him food. 

After all the generations of his time, the common man 
has not solved his food problem, although it is the first of his 
responsibilities. Neither has it been solved for him by his 
leaders and rulers. 

Ever since the tribes began to organize, chiefs and kings, 
prime ministers and presidents have assumed certain respon- 
sibilities for their followers. They have assumed to say by 
what rules men shall live and when they shall risk their 
lives in war, but they have not provided that he shall always 
eat. The statesmen have not solved the food problem. 

As recently as a month ago they were holding a forty-four- 
nation conference about it at Hot Springs. The cheerful 
announcements handed out from there did not claim to have 
solved it. Perhaps the fact that they discovered the existence 
of such a problem was, for statesmen, an advance. 

Today the world’s poverty in food, and in all good things, 
is mounting, because the world is engaged in war. The 
energies of millions of men are engaged in killing and in 
preparing the means of killing. The worldwide failure of 
statesmen has resulted in worldwide destruction and im- 
poverishment. 

It is not my desire to be too severe upon the statesman for 
his failure to solve the problem of satisfying man’s wants. 
His principal fault has been his tendency to get in the way 
of those who can produce; that, and his tendency to demand 
for his particular purposes too large a portion of his coun- 
try’s production. His medium is government, which man 
must have and which, as Benjamin Franklin is credited with 
saying, is a good thing but, like fire, must be watched. 

Through the organization of government a few aids to 
production can be channelled. Government can finance re- 
search which would not otherwise be accomplished. It can 
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conduct education which is an all too much neglected func- 
tion both of government and of private enterprise. It can 
operate those proper regulations which prevent the unfair 
individual from taking advantage of the reasonable or the 
weak. 

There is one great contribution which government can 
make to production. To keep the account straight, this must 
be stated correctly. There is one great contribution which 
people must require that their government make to pro- 
duction. 

That contribution is liberty. 

I do not mean the kind of freedom that is quartered and 
labelled. I do not mean freedom either multiplied by four 
or divided by four. I mean the broad personal independence 
which leaves man free to work, to live, to decide his destiny 
within his capacity; the kind which offers him the incentive 
of reward and the choice of his way of life; the kind which 
does not bargain with him at the rate of so much freedom 
for so much government check. 

I do mean the simple, undiluted, unfractioned liberty 
which leaves off only where the just rights of others begin. 

Once the prerequisite of full liberty is established, from 
out the mass of men there will gradually emerge those who 
can solve the problems of production. Here in this continent, 
under freedom, inspired by the natural motives of a free 
economy, the vision of a genuine abundance has been glimpsed 
by man for the first time in human history—a vision that 
will be an assured and an evergrowing reality as long as its 
foundation of liberty stands unimpaired. 

Plenty for man, plenty of food and of the innumerable 
riches of nature, has been the gift to humanity of a type 
of individual unique among his kind. 

Ever since the primitive anthropoid noticed that the stars 
change their places in the heavens there have been philos- 
ophers, but the philosophers with all their theories failed to 
lead man to the realm of plenty. 

Ever since one tribe of men discovered that another tribe 
had more than they, military chieftains have come forward. 
But the generals with all their clubs and cannon and strata- 
gems have always left the earth with less than it had before. 

The politicians have worked their ways to eminence and 
power and renown, and have beguiled the historians to write 
their fame in imperishable print. Nevertheless, hunger still 
presides over a wider realm than the greatest of kings or 
statesmen. 

In free America, and never until there was a free America, 
came the flowering of that type of man who held the key 
to abundance for his fellows on earth. He holds that key 
today. 

Before liberty was proclaimed in 1776, before it was estab- 
lished at Yorktown, it was truly launched under the con- 
stitution, men of his type were unsafe wherever they lived. 
They were subjected to inquisitions, taunted by the philos- 
ophers, or executed, as was LaVoisier, by the statesmen. 

When liberty prevailed, this man emerged. He has no 
theories, no stratagems, and little guile. He was free to 
prove that his was truly the key to production and plenty 
for mankind. 

Who is he? He is the man who builds his case on proved 
or provable facts. In plain modern English we call him 
either a scientist or an engineer. 

Theories, and poverty for those over whom the theories 
held dominion, have been associated through all the cen- 
turies. Only those theories have been productive of national 
wealth or social advance which have coincided with provable 
facts. 

Wherever crops are planted according to superstitions and 


theories, poverty-yields result. Crops fertilized with facts 
provide output in plenty. 

A marked distinction may be noted, incidentally, between 
a theory and a hypothesis. A hypothesis is a theory which a 
scientist may accept until he can establish the facts to prove 
or disprove it. A theory is usually an idea which its advocate 
forever seeks to prove and to which he will cling even in 
the face of facts. 

The engineer and the scientist are producers of plenty. 
They arm themselves with facts. They are production men. 

I wonder if the time may not be coming when the hungry 
world can be persuaded to lay aside its faith in theorists 
and to place its trust in fact-men. 

Facts, once enough of them are assembled, can conquer 
poverty. Theories will only perpetuate it. 

The facts that man requires are simply the facts of nature. 
Whenever he discovers new facts about the matter of which 
the universe is made, the new facts about the laws which 
govern that matter, he enlarges his productivity. The en- 
gineer and the scientist have organized the facts of nature 
into the power that has enlarged man’s muscles until the 
work he can do now produces in multiples of his past output. 

The world’s hunger today is the consequence of failure 
to make universal use of the facts that already have been 
established. 

The agricultural engineer, supported by his fellows in 
agronomy, in animal husbandry and by his associate appliers 
of facts, has the answers to age-old problems which neither 
statesmen nor their philosophers nor their generals have yet 
discovered. He can feed the hungry. 

The business of the agricultural engineer is to augment the 
cornucopia of plenty. In every department of his profes- 
sion, his efforts are bent toward adding to the supply of food 
and to the abundance of agricultural wealth, toward reducing 
the effort and cost of its production, toward improving the 
quality and distribution of the harvest. 

The agricultural engineer is engaged with improving the 
plow that turns the soil, with better tools of cultivation, with 
implements for a more perfect harvest. He built and has 
steadily improved the tractor. For the first period in human 
history the hard work of food production no longer depends 
entirely upon the muscles of men and animals. 

Seizing upon the magic force of electricity, the agricultural 
engineer has adapted its flexible light and power to hundreds 
of methods that multiply the muscles and ease the toil of 
farmers, 

The agricultural engineer drains the swamps and sloughs 
and turns them into the richest of agricultural land. He 
taps the stored waters of the mountains, levels the floor of 
the desert, and creates vast new areas of blooming farms. 
He builds terraces which restrain the impoverishing on- 
slaughts of erosion, and preserves the fertile topsoil of the 
centuries so that it may feed the hungry of the future. 

He designs the barns and storehouses and processing sheds, 
improves the fences and work structures, all for the greater 
abundance of food for the world. 

In the institutions of practical education he shares his 
knowledge of productive ingenuity with youth, and inspires 
his students to devise means for greater prodigies of pro- 
duction. 

I have not overstated the functions of the agricultural 
engineer. I have merely tilted the emphasis over toward 
the true objectives of the activities which are listed in the 
prosaic prospectus of your profession. 

When a statesman of the usual sort finds himself in charge 
of a country after this war has ended, he will likely either 
start the chain of events which will lead to another war, or 
he will tax the people to desperation and renewed hunger. 
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There is little hope for the world in repeating the theories 
of the past. 

Perhaps it would be wiser to put the agricultural engineer 
in charge. He would hire no economists, no philosophers, 
and few lawyers. He would put tractors to humming in 
the valleys. He would store up the waters, drain the swamps, 
run a grid of highlines, analyze and fertilize the soil, send 
for the best-bred strains of crop seeds, and by the second 
autumn probably would have created a farm-surplus prob- 
lem! That problem, however, would be temporary, because, 
until world production has been doubled and redoubled many 
times, a surplus of one commodity can only mean that not 
enough of some other commodity has been produced to earn 
the medium for exchanging the two. 

I do not mean to be facetious. I am in dead earnest in 
asserting that when production, multiplied production, is the 
foremost need of the human race, common sense demands 
that the kind of men who understand the arts of production 
must come into larger authority. The engineers and sci- 
entists may not be equipped to administer all the duties of 
governors, but governors ought to do no less than to en- 
courage the engineers and scientists to go to work on this 
old earth and make her yield up at least enough to satisfy 
the physical hunger of the human race. 

The copious and exuberant blunders exhibited by the 
bureaucrats of Washington have sanded the gears of our own 
food production machine until, now in the time of the great- 
est need, we face the possibility that even with two kinds 
of money it will be hard for the urban family to find a square 
meal. After irreparable damage has been done, Washington 
is only now beginning to discharge a few of the theorists and 
to put an occasional engineer or other fact-man into small 
authority. Unless in the administration of our own country 
there comes soon to be a reasonable regard for the facts 


of nature, and a reasonable respect for the engineers and 
scientists, we in rich America are in danger of retrograding 
into the lower levels of want and hunger. 

If an engineer were called upon to design a food produc- 
tion agency for this country at war, he would surely not go 
at it as has been done. He surely would not put nine drive 
wheels in nine different areas of the government, with a 
separate driver for each wheel, nor would his drive wheels 
be shaped so as to be indistinguishable from the brakes. Yet 
it is with some such fantastic contraption that the federal 
aspects of food production are being managed. Until the 
food-powers are centered in one competent man, production 
will be hampered and there will be less food with which 
to meet our obligations. 

A modern war is bound to be won by the side with the 
greatest resources of men and materials and with the ablest 
and freest technologists. The only certainty of a durable 
peace may also rest with the technologist. It is demon- 
strable that his are the only skills which will produce in 
abundance the food and goods which are the desire of 
mankind. 

Poverty, the lack of food and goods, may not be the only 
cause of wars. I will venture, however, that a substantial 
increase in production in all lands will guarantee peace more 
firmly and for longer than any other course that will be pro- 
posed. The technologist possesses and knows how to use the 
facts to bring about such an increase. Virtually every area 
of the earth has more resources than it has used. There is 
always the air, the rain, the sunshine and the soil from which 
to manufacture the raw materials of wealth. 

The great statesmen of tomorrow will be those who give 
a free hand to the technologist and the businessman, with 
encouragement to produce enough to foreclose forever on 
hunger and want. 


High Noon 


“LIFE HAS ITS MEANINGFUL HOURS” 


By CHARLES L. ANSPACH, President, Central Michigan College of Education 
Delivered at the Senior Swingout, Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, June 2, 1943 


S a child | was very much impressed by the words, 
A High Noon. In our community the important wed- 
dings were consummated and receptions were held 
at High Noon. Since the important people were given in 
marriage at noon day and only important people attended 
receptions at noon time, the words took on deep significance. 
Since my childhood days I have found that the “real” people 
are the important people and that the time of day a marriage 
is celebrated has nothing to do with the intrinsic worth of 
people. In spite of this discovery the words hold a strange 
fascination for me, strengthened I suppose by the fact that I 
was married at noon day, and that one of our daughters was 
born at noon, amid a chorus of factory whistles. 

High Noon, marks the highest point of the day. It stands 
over head. High noon is the meridian hour. Today it marks 
the highest point of our lives. It is quite possible that it 
may also be High Noon for civilization, at least it can be 
truthfully said that each commencement is a High Noon 
for at that point we reach the highest in possibilities and 
potentialities. For, from the colleges and universities come 
thousands of young men and women trained not only to do the 
work of the world but equipped also to recreate and create 
new worlds. Before a continent is actually discovered, it 


exists in the mind of the would-be explorer. Before man 
actually travelled by steam, rail, and automobile, he visited 
the far corners of the earth in his imagination. Before man 
sailed through the sky he first mounted on high on wings in 
his dreams. Before life is made better through the organized 
efforts of men, it is reworked in the inner chambers of heart 
and mind. In the combination of you, education, and social 
need we have the basis for progress. Actually, it is High 
Noon for you; potentially, it is High Noon for the world. 
High Noon marks a time of day when human activities 
are high. A morning’s work has been completed. Projects 
have been started which call for the afternoon hours for 
their completion. Appointments have been made which will 
bring interesting people within the circle of one’s acquain- 
tance. There has been achievement which brings satisfaction 
and joy. The ringing of bells and sounding of whistles 
brings to a close the morning hours. In the cities men and 
women hurry out of the offices, market places, factories, and 
commercial houses in search of food, recreation, intellectual 
improvement, and spiritual stimulation. Children leave the 
work of the school to enter the friendly circle of the home. 
In the rural district the farmer leaves the plow for the dinner 
bell, the shade of the tree and companionship of his family. 
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So it is when times are normal. Today we have completed 
the morning hours, but the afternoon hours are uncertain. 
We tend to anticipate the evening shadows. 

In the play, “On the Eve of St. Mark”, the son is about 
to bid his parents goodbye, as he leaves for active service. 
In his farewell, he said, “Where I am going it may be high 
noon for you and midnight for me.” And so it may be 
high noon for some and midnight for others. But, graduates, 
it has always been thus. It has always been high noon for 
some and midnight for others. Life has never been too con- 
siderate or kind and yet life is worth living, and it does have 
its meaningful hours. 

Some of our number have gone from us, and they have 
faced midnight. I believe, however, that they are able to 
face midnight because of the High Noon of yesterday and 
the promise of a new morn. The morning hours have been 
spent and the afternoon hours are yet to be. The idealism, 
perseverance, and sacrifice of your classmates will bring 
the noon we all desire. To our sons and daughters, wherever 
they are, we pledge loyalty, fortitude, sacrifice—life itself. 
The spirit of your classmates, as shown in a letter written 
by one of your number requires such a pledge. 


“Dear Classmates: 


I have been sitting here tonight thinking of you, 
where you are, and me, where J am, and why all this 
is. 
In a few short days you will march up that line of 
trees that means so much to all of us,—that final march 
that means so much to your future, to my future, and 
to the future of our country. 

At that same time part of me and of many of your 
classmates will be marching on a drill field, and this 
marching also means much to the future of our country. 

Another part of us, your soldier-classmates, will be 
marching along that soft green turf along side of you, 
that part of us that remembers and holds sacred the 
things that the last four happy years have bred in our 
hearts, our minds, and very souls. 

We are partners, you and I, in the greatest corpora- 
tion in the world. We have a job. History will record 
your part of the job the most important, even though 
romantic fiction now records our part as being the 
important one. 

Our job is destruction of evil, we hope, yours is one 
of building of good, we know. 

All of us, no matter where we are, are today imbued 
with one hope, one dream, to make possible the building 
of a world where all men are brothers, equal in rights 
and opportunities,—a world where truth, justice, de- 
cency, and love are a rule of life, not an exception. 

All this will not be if we fail as soldiers of democ- 
racy; all this will not be if you fail as teachers of 
democracy. 

Today my wish for you is happiness and all that 
word means to you; and love-—for you and from you— 
to the children to whom you will teach the truths men 
strive for and die for. 

Today I am proud for you, proud of you, and proud 
that our lives have crossed. 

Today I am with you and all of us who started out 
together in 1939, and for all that has been, I am humbly 
grateful. And for all of us, and because of all of us, I 
am filled with an unshakable hope that peace will come 
sooner and more lasting, and we will all meet together 
under a lane of trees, and a flag still proud! 


Congratulations, 


Soldier-Buddy” 


To you who remain I bring a few words of encourage- 
ment and advice. You have completed your morning hours 
and the afternoon hours are yet to be. It is high noon for 
you with the possibility of midnight. Being High Noon, as 
another has said, “I dare the cynic to try his thoughts out 
in the noon sunshine that is without shadow.” These are 
my thoughts which have been tried and I hope are without 
shadow. 


First, “Ye are the salt of the earth, but if the salt has 
lost its savour—it is henceforth good for nothing, but to be 
cast out and to be trodden under foot of men.” 


You are the salt of the earth for you represent the best we 
have in America. You were selected for college by the state 
in the belief that you could contribute to the good of the 
state. You were given the opportunity to participate in the 
good life, because it was believed you could and would per- 
petuate and enhance the good life. It is hoped that you have 
grown “in wisdom, in stature and in favor-with God and 
man.” If you have, then you are the salt of the earth in 
potentialities. The morning hours have been spent, the after- 
noon hours are to be. If you lose your savour you are fit for 
nothing but to be trodden under foot, and that is midnight. 


Second, Adjust without complaint. 


This can be done if one listens well to the advice of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. “When the sovereign power within is true to 
nature it stands ready to adjust itself to every possibility 
and every chance that may befall. It does not set its affec- 
tions on any determinate material, but keeps each impulse 
and preference conditional and subject to reservation. 
Obstacles encountered it converts into material for itself, 
just as fire lays hold of things on top of it, which would 
have choked a feeble light; for a blaze of fire at once 
assimilates all that is heaped on, consumes it, and derives 
new vigor from the process. Let no act be performed at 
random, or without philosophic consideration. Nowhere can 
man find retirement more peaceful and untroubled than in 
his own soul; specially he who hath such stores within that 
at a glance he straightway finds himself lapped in ease; 
meaning by ease good order in the soul, this and nothing 
else. Ever and anon grant yourself this retirement, and so 
renew yourself. Have at command thoughts, brief and 
elemental, yet effectual to shut out the world and all its 
ways, and to send you back unchafing to the tasks to which 
you must return.” 

This is especially necessary when as Archbishop Spellman 
says, “We are in the Gethsemane of civilization. Never 
before has there been anything comparable to the present 
efficiency in the destruction of human lives, in the upheaval 
of peoples, in misery and in devastation whose stains and 
ruins are inerasable.” 


Third, No matter how dark the night the sun will rise 

again. 

When the sun goes down and darkness comes, we should 
remember that it has gone down to shine again on a fairer 
shore. It has been said by another that, ‘““When it gets dark 
enough the stars come out.” And so it is. 

Without doubt many of you have suffered many hardships 
which never materialized. We all have had the experience 
of seeing a steep grade ahead. Doubt fills our hearts and 
we are afraid. We keep on our way, come to the steep grade 
and much to our surprise we successfully climb it. Life’s 
highway is like that. We can successfully travel it if we 
understand that experiences are never as severe as our anti- 
cipation makes them. I give you, in support of my point the 
poem of John Kendrick Bangs. 


Baw bie: 


PLO TAAL LAY Me 
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I Never Knew a Night So Black 


I Never knew a night so black 

Light failed to follow on its track. 

I never knew a storm so gray 

It failed to have its clearing day. 

I never knew such bleak despair. 

That there was not a rift, somewhere. 
I never knew an hour so drear 

Love could not fill it full of cheer! 


Fourth, Out of the night, will come the lights of civiliza- 

tion again, 

It is for this we struggle and fight. In our struggle there 
is danger that we impoverish our mind and soul. We prose- 
cute a war to preserve our culture. In its prosecution we are 
in danger of losing our culture. There have been periods in 
the history of the world when we were at midnight, but 
because of individuals and institutions those things which 
make us more than beasts were preserved. We again face 
our midnight, but we must never lose sight of the objectives 
for which we struggle and fight. President Charles Seymour, 
of Yale University was right when he said, “Of what worth 
is freedom from want, if our minds be on a lower intellectual 
level; or freedom from fear if we have a less cultured life 
to defend; or freedom of speech if we have poorer thoughts 
to express; or freedom of religion if we bring a less enlight- 
ened faith to the worship of God?” 

Te you as graduates of our college is given the sacred trust 
of keeping burning the lights of civilization which eventually 
will turn night into day. 


Fifth, Human life has worth as it is expended in the inter- 
est of others. 


On first thought one would rate this statement as pure 
idealism and in the main it is. Yet all life, selfish and un- 
selfish, must be expended in the interest of others. A busi- 
nessman, professional man, tradesman, as well as teacher, 
minister and social worker must be concerned with others 
or he can not practice his profession or trade for sel- 
fish or unselfish ends. Our social organization is such that 
one can not divorce himself from the human units of that 
organization. We are so constituted intellectually that we 
need others to maintain mental poise, mental balance and 
mental completeness. Our spiritual make-ups are such as to 
require the expending of self to live happily and successfully. 
If then we are as we are, we better recognize these facts and 
build within our individual philosophies those elements we 
need to aid us in living as “sons of God” ‘ought to live. 

It is true that because man does not live up to the best 
that he knows, and does not always approximate the ideal, 
we lose faith and become cynical. To fall short of attaining 


the ideal is not a sign of failure but an indication that man 
is still man and that despair is not the end of such failure 
but rather the hope of achieving near-perfection,—for man 
arises after each fall and facing forward, climbs ever upward. 
We should tie to the good in men, which is always present if 
we have eyes that can see. An unknown author penned these 
lines which he titled: 


High Resolve 


I'll hold my candle high, and then 
Perhaps I’ll see the hearts of men 
Above the sordidness of life, 

Beyond the misunderstandings, strife. 
Though many deeds that others do 
Seem foolish, rash and sinful too, 

Just who am I to criticize 

What I perceive with my dull eyes? 
I'll hold my candle high, and then, 
Perhaps I’ll see the hearts of men.” 


Sixth, Belief in a self that is higher and better than self. 


It is necessary that one possess such a belief; if he would 
answer in the presence of midnight as did the following: 

A boy in the Pacific, “I go with a clean conscience like a 
man—unafraid.” 

Commander Gilmore—who lay wounded on the deck of 
his submarine, refusing aid for he did not wish to endanger 
the lives of his men, gave the order, “Take her down! 

A victim of religious persecution who was being burned 
at the stake, ““Master Gridley, a fire is being kindled today 
which will light all England.” 

O. O. McIntyre, newspaper columnist, to his wife just 
before he died, ““Turn your face toward me so I can see 
you better.” 


William Cullen Bryant, in To a Waterfowl 


“He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright.” 


Abraham Lincoln: “I shall strive to do my best, this I aim 
to do until the end; if the end brings me out right then what 
may be said of me doesn’t matter; if the end brings me out 
wrong ten angels swearing I was right will make no 
difference.” 

Tonight you swing out, which marks the beginning of 
the close of your college careers. You are leaving us for 
larger responsibilities. You are finished with the morning 
hours; it is now High Noon, the afternoon hours are yet 
to be. May the dreams you have dreamed in your morning 
hours, find realization in the hours that are to be. 


“This is the Fourth of July” 


“JEFFERSON STILL LIVES” 
By ALBEN W. BARKLEY, Senator from Kentucky 
Delivered at the Jefferson Day Celebration, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., June 4, 1943 


ica, the memories and significance of this day are 

such as to stir our souls and lift them to new heights 
of emotion and resolution. The celebration and observa- 
tions of this day are marked by a trinity of associations. It 
constitutes a sort of triple observation of events linked for- 
ever in the history of America. 


\ LL over the world today, and especially all over Amer- 


It marks the 200th Anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

It is the 167th Anniversary of the adoption of the Decla- 
ration of Independence which Jefferson wrote. 

And it is the 117th Anniversary of the day on which he 
died in the 84th year of his life. 

This day, therefore, is more intimately associated with the 
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name and deeds of Jefferson than with those of any other 
single American in all our history. 

The Fourth of July without Jefferson would be like 
Christmas without the Man of Sorrows. 

In saying this I do not detract from the renown of any 
other illustrious names associated with the Declaration of 
Independence and the American Revolution. But Jefferson 
is the man who gave tone, color, substance and vital breath 
to the document which proclaimed our independence and 
gave the reasons for that Proclamation. 

It was Jefferson who wrote the words and set the music 
to the immortal epic of our liberties. He was acknowledged 
by his comrades as the premier in the expression of American 
faith and determination in an era of transcendent movements 
in fixing the fate and welfare of America and the world. 

No man can, in the space of one speech or one book, draw 
an adequate portrayal of Thomas Jefferson. No compre- 
hensive or satisfactory biography of him has yet been writ- 
ten. This is unfortunate but perhaps not strange. He was 
a man of such versatility, such breadth of research and range 
of intellectual and spiritual vision, of such prophetic under- 
standing and yet of such simplicity of approach to and the 
mastery of every subject which absorbed his talents, that it 
is not easy to garner the vastness of his life and labors into 
one vehicle of expression, whether it be a single discourse 
or a collection of volumes. 

His interest in, his accomplishments for, and his contri- 
bution to agriculture alone would afford the subject for 
fascinating discussion and contemplation. 

His excursions in the field of science, his achievements as 
an applied mathematician, his facility for mastering the diffi- 
culties of ancient and modern languages; his familiarity with 
the philosophical and metaphysical literature of the world’s 
great thinkers; his knowledge of botany and zoology and his 
use of that knowledge in the cultivation of his lands and the 
beautification of his beloved home atop the “Little Moun- 
tain’; his devotion to the divine art of music and his con- 
tribution to that art, in which he says he spent no less than 
three hours per day for at least twelve years of his life; 
his warm and tender devotion to his family and his relations 
and his friends; his solicitude for the welfare of those for 
whom he was responsible, whether white or black, free or 
slave; each and all of these qualities of the man, and more 
that might readily come to mind, furnish material for inter- 
esting and fruitful discourses without number. 

But it is not in these particular fields that I shall dwell 
on this occasion. 

It has been truthfully said that some men are born great, 
some men achieve greatness and some men have greatness 
thrust upon them. 

Rare indeed is the man who combines all of these sources 
of greatness in himself. 

Jefferson was born great. This is, he was born with the 
background and the environment and the physical and in- 
tellectual qualities that marked him from earliest boyhood 
for a rendezvous with Destiny. 

He certainly achieved greatness. The roll of his outstand- 
ing, and as it now appears indispensable, contributions to the 
welfare and history of organized society in his day and for 
all time, cannot be exceeded for number or importance by 
those of any other man in our history or any history. 

Assuredly, he had greatness thrust upon him. Modest, 
almost diffident in his adversion to public display, preferring 
in his heart the peace and quietude of his mountan sanctu- 
ary, yet he was drawn forth from it by the force of events 
and by the people’s choice to a service and to honors cover- 
ing a period of half a century. 


When, if ever, has there lived such a mortal man born 
of woman and created in the image of God? 

As I stand here at this hour in the shadow of the home 
he loved and the great seat of learning which he established, 
it seems as though his spirit hovers about us, and that his 
tall and manly form, with hands clasped behind him in con- 
templation, might be seen to stride across this campus in bene- 
diction upon his handiwork. 

It is in the field of Statecraft, however, that Jefferson 
made his greatest impact upon our institutions. 

Statescraft does not necessarily mean the holding of pub- 
lic office. If the mere holding of public office was a guaranty 
of statesmanship we would have little to worry about in this 
country or in the world. We know there is no such guaranty 
and we know that there are many men who may be called 
statesmen who never held a public office, who never com- 
manded the applause of listening Senates or bent the preg- 
nant hinges of the knee that thrift might follow, fawning. 

They may be found in the pulpits, in the school rooms of 
the colleges or universities or in humbler scholastic stations. 
They may be found in medical or legal professions or in 
the counting rooms of business or finance. They may be 
found in the fields of cultivation and production close to 
nature and to Nature’s God. 

Jefferson would have adorned the field of statecraft, of 
philosophical statecraft, if he had never held an elective or 
appointive office. 

But the occupancy of these public stations from the Bur- 
gesses to the Presidency, afforded the setting and the op- 
portunity for the display of his transcendent abilities and 
human sympathies and for the skill with which he was en- 
dowed in translating his ideals into laws and proclamations 
and constitutions. 

Most of these things which bear his name might not have 
come, or might not have come at that period, nor borne his 
impress upon them, had he not been in an official station 
where his aspirations for mankind could take form and be 
embedded in statutes written for the guidance and super- 
vision of the people’s affairs. 

Jefferson has been called a dreamer. By his bitter enemies 
he was called a demagogue. By the reactionaries, the tree- 
sitters and the stand-patters of his day, those whose timid 
or selfish souls are always in every age afraid to advance 
three paces from the satus quo, he was denounced as a revo- 
lutionist. 

Some of these things he may have been and undoubtedly 
was. 

He was a dreamer. He dreamed amid the hills and moun- 
tains beyond the Tidewater of a brighter day for the op- 
pressed children of men. He dreamed of a new independent 
nation of free people dedicated to the establishment of self- 
government among men. He believed that men could govern 
themselves if given the opportunity and he dreamed all 
through his long life that this eternal principle might find 
vindication in ever broadening fields in America and through- 
out the world. 

He was beyond question a revolutionist. I do not mean 
that he sought to destroy existing orders merely for the 
pleasure of seeing them topple. His iconoclasm was not 
capricious. If he could have seen the rights of men as he 
believed in them recognized and established under the exist- 
ing government in the colonies, he might never have spon- 
sored the separatist movement embodied in the American 
Revolution. 

But to him the liberties of the people, their right to govern 
themselves, were more important than forms of government 
and when he became convinced that these inherent rights 
could not be secured or preserved without a revolution, he 
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became a revolutionist. He not only became a revolutionist 
for the special purposes he set out to accomplish for man- 
kind, but he recommended revolution to all peoples and all 
generations as a remedy against the same or similar intoler- 
able conditions as those which he challenged and helped to 
overthrow. 

The very doctrines which he set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence were revolutionary. They were so con- 
sidered by a majority of the people of the mother country 
and by a considerable element of the people of America at 
that time, 

It is true, of course, that during the long and struggling 
history of mankind many men had proclaimed doctrines akin 
to those advocated by Jefferson, who himself acknowledged 
his indebtedness to them. 

But when Jefferson constructed the Declaration of In- 
dependence he built it out of the experience, the suffering, 
the humiliation and the hopes and convictions of men who 
never conceded or believed that God created man in His 
own image and proscribed some of them in the enjoyment of 
rights essential to all of them. 

When Jefferson started out to draw the Resolution which 
he had been commissioned to frame, he did not indulge in 
ambiguities. 

He did not say ‘““We have a feeling that there is something 
wrong” or that “There is a suspicion abroad in the land that 
there are some inequalities that should be adjusted,” or that, 
“It is claimed that there ought to be a more substantial equal- 
ization of the privileges that are enjoyed under Government.” 

He boldly and unequivocably proclaimed ‘We hold these 
truths to be self-evident; that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights; that among these are Life, Liberty, and the pur- 
suit of Happiness.” 

In his conviction, there was no dispute, argument, doubt or 
equivocation about the equality of men. It was not to be 
debated in any form. It was not to be submitted to a jury, 
after argument, from whose verdict an appeal might be taken 
to a higher tribunal. It was not a problem to be submitted 
to the decision of a political campaign. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident”—beyond the 
peradventure of doubt—to be seen and acknowledged by 
all authorities—that all men are created equal.” 

The equality which Jefferson proclaimed was not physical 
nor intellectual equality, nor moral or financial equality. 
We know that there are variations in the physical, moral 
and intellectual equipment of men which preclude any level- 
ing off process for these divergent qualities. 

What Jefferson was talking about and what the Conti- 
nental Congress meant when it adopted his Declaration was 
that all men are equal in their right to enjoy the privileges 
of freedom under a government of their own choosing which 
derives all its just powers from the consent of those who are 
governed. 

It was a revolutionary doctrine to announce that these 
human beings were not only equal but that they had been 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights. 

These rights were not to be the subject of barter or sale. 

They could not be alienated by the people themselves, 
much less could they be alienated by some governmental 
agency that is presumed to have power over their lives and 
destinies. 

These men for whom he spoke—in all ages, lands and 
generations—for the truths which he announced as self- 
evident were timeless and without boundary—were not only 
equal but were endowed from on high with rights which 
could not be taken from them; and among these rights were 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. 


It seems almost incredible that in view of the length of 
days and years and ages which has elapsed since the creation 
of Man, and since even the dawn of history, it has been only 
167 years since man’s equality was proclaimed in the full- 
ness of sweeping comprehension as set forth in the American 
Charter of Liberties. If these things were self-evident why 
had it taken 6,000 years of recorded history and seventeen 
centuries of the Christian religion for even a small portion 
of mankind to realize it? 

The answer to that question would take me beyond the 
scope of my present task. 

But the answer to it is sufficiently apparent to explain 
why Jefferson was looked on and denounced as a revolution- 
ary firebrand who was seeking to overthrow established 
society and build flames of unobtainable hope among the 
common people who were and should remain subservient to 
- aristocracy of wealth and position they had served so 
ong. 

While the immediate occasion for this burst of devotion 
to the equality and freedom of man was the intransigent 
policy of the British Government, the views he expressed and 
the language with which he clothed them were suitable for 
all generations of men, and are as appropriate today in the 
world as it is now as they were when Jefferson proclaimed 
them. 

In the Declaration of Causes of taking up arms issued 
July 6, 1775, he said this: 

“We have counted the cost of this contest and find nothing 
so dreadful as voluntary slavery. Honor, justice and hu- 
manity forbid us to surrender tamely that freedom which we 
received from our gallant ancestors and which our innocent 
posterity have a right to receive from us. We cannot endure 
the infamy and guilt of resigning succeeding generations to 
that wretchedness which inevitably awaits them if we basely 
entail the hereditary bondage upon them. 

“Our cause is just. Our union is perfect. Our internal 
resources are great, and, if necessary, foreign assistance is 
undoubtedly obtainable. We most solemnly, before God 
and the world, declare that, exerting the utmost energy of 
those powers which our beneficent Creator has graciously 
bestowed upon us, the arms we have been compelled by our 
enemies to asume we will, in defiance of every hazard, with 
unabating firmness and perseverance, employ for the preser- 
vation of our liberties; being with one mind resolved to die 
free men rather than to live as slaves.” 

That quotation taken from a document that antedated 
the Declaration of Independence by one year, might well 
have been uttered yesterday by the President of the United 
States. For in terms as cogent and as unimpeachable it por- 
trays the present determination of our government and our 
people in the world-wide struggle we are waging now to 
preserve the things about which Jefferson was talking. 

One of the great things which made Jefferson the political, 
philosophical and intellectual leader of his day was his 
faith in man. This does not mean that he trusted the judg- 
ment or disinterestedness of every individual human being 
in all the world, but it means that he trusted mankind. He 
was convinced that man would avoid error when the facts 
were known. Hence he trusted man as a whole rather than 
a few who would enslave him. Hence he wanted him to be 
free. Political freedom was the goal of his life’s devotion. 

He had faith in the ability of man to fix his relation with 
his Creator. He held it to be a cardinal requirement in a 
democracy, and logical and appropriate under any govern- 
ment, that man’s soul should be and remain unfettered by 
any restraint imposed by government; and because he be- 
lieved this he fought for and accomplished the emancipation 
of man’s soul by the Virginia Statutes for religious liberty. 
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For this he was denounced as an Atheist. He was pillared 
by those who invoked the power of the state to bind man’s 
eternal soul in the chains of a state-imposed and state-sup- 
ported religion. 

But he was gloriously vindicated in the constitution of his 
country and in the enlightened opinion of mankind. 

Jefferson knew that political and religious liberty, es- 
sential as they were, did not constitute the whole category 
of freedoms which should flourish in a democracy. 

Therefore, he chartered the way for intellectual freedom 
to go hand in hand with political and religious freedom, by 
advocating and striving to inaugurate a system of public edu- 
cation which would loose the chains of ignorance which bound 
and shackled the minds of the people. 

In a letter of George Wythe, August 13, 1786, he had 
this to say: 

“I think by far the most important bill in our whole code 
is that for the diffusion of knowledge among the people. 
No other surer foundation can be devised for the preservation 
of freedom and happiness. Preach, my dear sir, a crusade 
against ignorance; establish and improve the law for educa- 
ting the common people. Let our countrymen know that 
the people alone can protect us against these evils, and that 
the tax that will be paid for the purpose is not more than 
one thousandth part of what will be paid to Kings and 
Nobles who will rise up among us if we leave the people in 
ignorance.” 

One of the great disciples of Thomas Jefferson was Abra- 
ham Lincoln. All throug his writings and public papers we 
may depict the influence of Jefferson upon Lincoln. In the 
midst of a great war between the states in an address at 
the battlefield of Gettysburg, Lincoln began as follows: 

“Four score and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war testing whether 
that nation or any nation so conceived, and so dedicated, can 
long endure.” 


It has been eighty years since the delivery of that brief 
and immortal address. We might, with equal truth and equal 
solemnity, now say: 


“Eight score and seven years ago, our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great world war testing 
whether that nation or any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
cated can long endure.” 


We who live today and who believe in the immortal prin- 
ciples which Thomas Jefferson wove into the fabric of our 
life are called upon to struggle beyond a wider field and 
more far-flung battle lines but the issue is no less centered 
around the rights of the people in this struggle than it was 
in the day of Jefferson. It was natural for the timid soul 
in 1776 to hesitate about paying the price for the creation of 
liberty on this continent and for its extension throughout the 
world. 


We have timid souls now in our midst and throughout the 
world who question whether we should have embarked in 
this struggle in defense of our liberties and our institutions 
but unless our nation had arisen in all its might and power 
to preserve what Jefferson helped to create for us, we who 
speak and think of him today would have been unworthy 
of his heritage. 


Jefferson died on the fiftieth Anniversay of the immortal 
document which his brain conceived and his brain inscribed. 
He wanted to live until that day of Anniversary. 

On that same day died John Adams, his life-long associate 
in the establishment of liberty and his friend until the grim 
reaper claimed his reward. 

Jefferson’s last words were, “This is the 4th of July.” 

John Adam’s last words were, “Jefferson still lives.” 

Those words of John Adams were prophetic and it is 
true and will be forever true that Jefferson still lives. 


Property Owners Tax Problem 


TAXES MUST BE BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


By E. K. HARDY, Realtor 
Delivered before the National Convention of the National Association of Building Owners and Managers, 


St. Paul, Minn., June 23, 1943 


people of the United States are facing a tax crisis 

which threatens the basic American principle of free 
enterprise. Although an armed revolution will not be neces- 
sary this time, no citizen of our nation can escape harm if 
we allow our present unsound property tax policy to 
continue. 

Already nearly one-third of our nation’s entire land area 
is owned by government, and a major portion of this has 
been caused by tax confiscation of property. Property owners 
will have to fight and fight vigorously with all the orderly 
resources within their command. They will have to fight 
collectively and intelligently to avoid disastrous confiscation 
of all private rights. 

In Chicago we have a first-class example. The smothering 
load of real estate taxes is mirrored in a ten-year record of 
declining values and a terrifying history. of tax delinquencies 
and tax foreclosures. The attempt to cure delinquency by 


| ee the first time since the Boston Tea Party the 


foreclosure is placing either the county or some other new 
owner into a control of properties at only a fraction of their 
former worth. 

Most ominous is this fact: With vast amounts of invest- 
ment capital now available in this country, this capital is 
ignoring seemingly attractive investment opportunities in 
central business districts and in blighted areas. The flight 
of capital away from real estate investment has underlying 
causes which cannot be cured by a war-inspired boom. 

This condition is not limited to one city, nor to the United 
States alone. Our neighbor to the north—Canada, is sim- 
ilarly threatened. H. E. Manning, K. C., brilliant attorney 
and economist of Toronto, summed up the situation there 
for the Canadian Bar Association in one of the best state- 
ments I have seen: 


“The greatest single unsolved politico-economic prob- 
lem of North America is the problem of our system of 
land taxation. From having been a reasonably satisfac- 
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tory system of collection of revenue for the maintenance 
of local government, the land tax has become the instru- 
ment for holding peoples’ estates to yearly ransom. It 
has been the principal cause of complete loss of confi- 
dence in landed investment. Its results have been a 
startling increase in the number of forfeitures for de- 
faulted taxes all over the continent, and a wide-spread 
manifestation of voluntary destruction of buildings, 
which presumably have physical utility but have be- 
come a dangerous liability to their owners.” 


We didn’t realize the reason for this until the 1930-40 
decade. We were blinded by generations of the most specta- 
cular development of wealth the world has ever seen. 

The century preceding that decade saw a change in man’s 
habits and customs unparalleled in all the centuries which 
went before. At that century’s beginning farm and factory 
were still producing food and goods in much the same fash- 
ion as in the centuries throughout history. But at the 
century’s end this had all been revolutionized. 

At the start of the revolutionary century the ox-cart and 
horsedrawn canal boat; at its end the 20th Century Limited, 
60-mile-an-hour freight trains, and air transport. At its 
start wagon works employing a dozen or two men; at its 
end automobile plants employing tens of thousands. It 
started with water wheels grinding grain and providing 
very limited power for other works; it ended with steam 
and water-driven turbines producing limitless energy for 
home and factory. It started with hand tools to produce the 
farm crops and ended with mechanized farms. City popula- 
tions at the beginning of the century were measured in six 
figures; today they are measured in millions. 

Real estate’s history in the revolutionary century is 
equally spotlighted with vivid contrasts. Farmlands rose 
from $1 an acre to two hundred times that; urban land 
values rose from hundreds to thousands, and improvements 
valued in hundreds are today valued in millions of dollars. 

The fundamental law of supply and demand was at work 
on real estate. During the century, space and improve- 
ments seldom caught up with the demand. The pressure of 
growing population and the technological developments kept 
us under-supplied with real estate ready for use. Thus the 
demand attracted ever-increasing amounts of capital into this 
field. 

When the 1920’s put a cap on the steady upclimb of 
values, the period of spectacular urban real estate speculation 
exploded in the collapse of the 30’s. For a dozen years now 
the decline in urban values has continued. We've been 
dragging a miserable existence through the slough of heavy 
losses, inadequate earnings, over-taxation and confiscation of 
property. 

Taxation, of course, is not the sole cause of our difficulties. 
Any misuse of capital punishes itself. But taxation is one 
powerful element in those difficulties. It has the power to 
destroy ; but it also has the power to aid enormously. 

It is the purpose of this paper to suggest means by which 
we can divert the destructive nature of taxation into con- 
structive channels for the restoration of local economic 
health. 

We operate under what is known as the ad valorem system. 
Under this system real estate taxes are levied “according to 
value”. This term value is usually taken to mean the fair 
market or capital worth of the property. 

This idea of levying taxes against capital value is not very 
old. It originated some 300 or 400 years ago in Europe and 
was imported to the United States in our Colonial period. 
But the older countries discovered more than 100 years ago 


that the capital value tax system was unworkable under an 
industrial economy. The United States and Canada remain 
Po only civilized nations which have not yet discovered the 
act. 

The reason for this is that during the generations prior 
to 1930 we were so busy with rising values that we paid little 
attention to increasing taxes. The tax ratio between earning 
power of property or its speculative potential seemed rea- 
sonable. Great fortunes were being made in real estate and 
vast amounts of capital were being poured into this field 
of investment. Modern engineering and transportation made 
possible the ever-greater intensity of use of land and the con- 
sequent rise in its value. The highest-and-best-use theory 
grew up. With taxes climbing ever higher the landowner 
could remain solvent only by higher and higher use of his 
land. The 60 and 80-story skyscrapers were the skyrockets 
which finally exploded this theory of intensive land use. 

Thus through a remarkable combination of circumstances 
we were able to keep solvent in the race between rising taxes 
and rising values. This race continued throughout our 
national history until 1930.* We climbed the long ramp to 
the top of a ski slide. In 1930 we started sliding down and 
with breath-taking speed we have watched our values slip in 
the past decade. 

For the first time in our history, the weakness of the ad 
valorem system—the tax on ownership—becomes visible to 
even the most casual observer. This weakness lies in the fact 
that the ad valorem tax was designed and created to suit 
conditions of a by-gone age, a more simple period of existence. 
Then the individual ownership of homes and places of work 
was the rule of the vast majority of our population in our 
towns and villages. ; 

Today, under our modern industrial economy, we have 
a reversal of this situation. Our present economy requires a 
vast amount of commercial shelter housing and office and 
shop space where the user does not, or cannot, own the 
premises he uses. Great amounts of capital have responded 
to this stimulus and have been put to work in this field. The 
crux of the whole tax problem stems from that: What part 
of the tax dollar benefits the owner of the property and what 
part benefits the user? 

Up to 1930 this was mostly an academic problem. Our 
rapidly growing economy automatically enabled the land 
owner to pass the growing tax load on to the user of the 
property. But for the past ten years, and for how much 
longer into the future we cannot say, the tide has changed. 
Owners are being forced to absorb more and more of the tax 
load. With falling prices, due to the over-supply of space, the 
owners are not able to continue to absorb this increasing 
burden. 

The older nations cut straight through this problem. They 
say, in effect that the owner of the property has all he can 
do to stay solvent in the battle with the ordinary economic 
forces, without adding to his burdens the task of meeting 
the problems of taxation for the benefit of his tenants. So 
the tenant, or occupier, of the property is the taxpayer. 

The use or occupancy tax which is now in operation in 
England and the other European countries is a tax based on 
mean or average rental values and paid by the user or 
occupier of the property. 

This plan was evolved directly out of the ad valorem sys- 
tem some 100 or 200 years ago, and was gradually adopted by 
city after city in Europe. This adoption was accelerated by 
the industrial revolution after the Napoleonic era over 100 
years ago and has continued until the ad valorem system is 
completely extinct. 
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Pressure by capital was one of the main reasons for its 
adoption. European capital—the wisest in the world—re- 
fused any longer to take the double risk of battling normal 
economic forces plus the added risk of vulnerability under 
a tax system based on unsound principles. 

These are three main points of unsoundness in the ad 
valorem ownership tax: 


1. The ad valorem or ownership tax base needs a con- 
stantly growing demand for space—the pressure of popula- 
tion growth—in order for the owner to be able to pass the 
taxes along to the tenant. 

2. In an industrial economy, such as we now have, the 
tenant group becomes an’ increasingly larger proportion of 
the total population. This non-taxpaying group can and does 
constantly advocate increasing government service and, thus, 
added taxes. Eventually this leads to total financial collapse. 


3. The ad valorem tax tends to be concealed and invisible 
to the non-property owning citizen. Thus the restraints 
inherent in a tix system so broadly based that all citizens 
are conscious of it are not present under the ownership tax 
plan. 


In contrast with these evident errors of the ad valorem or 
ownership tax structure, let’s consider the effects of the 
occupancy or use tax plan on owners, tenants, and govern- 
ment. 

Owners are relieved of the constant threat of a capital 
tax. With this threat removed capital flows freely and 
without restraint into production and maintenance of such 
improvements as normal economic conditions dictate. 

Owners are freed from the unwholesome over and under- 
development of land which are both induced by the ad 
valorem system. Values tend to stay more constant and 
earnings more stable. A steady and reasonable excess of 
space can always be kept available, since the owner can 
afford to carry a certain amount of vacancies in anticipation 
of future tenant demand. Being tax-free this vacant space 
can be carried at nominal cost. 

When taxes are levied against use or occupancy the owner 
has much greater latitude in maintaining proper rental rates. 
He is under no compulsion to fill his space at any obtainable 
rent to try to meet tax payments. Hence he can merchandise 
his space as other commodities are merchandised, free of the 
compulsion of taxation. 

When the occupant is directly aware of his taxability he 
becomes equally interested with the owner. It is impossible 
for the tenant to walk out and leave the owner to face the 
tax burden alone, as can be done now under the ad valorem 
plan. This mutuality of interest inevitably, therefore, tends 
to force more economical and efficient government operation. 

From the tenant’s viewpoint it sometimes is argued that 
the occupancy tax places an unfair load on him, which should 
be borne by the landlord. As a matter of fact the American 
renter had to and did pay the full load of taxation under the 
ad valorem system up until 1930. When demand exceeds 
supply, as was the case until 1930, rental schedules could be 
and were set high enough to include the full tax burden. 
The tenant would have been much better off if he had been 
paying a stable occupancy tax during those years. 

Since 1930 there has been no excess demand for rental 
space. The tenant is becoming more and more tax-free and 
the owner is assuming an increasingly large proportion of 
the tax bill. This will continue until either the population 
growth catches up with supply space, or the demolition of 
old and unprofitable properties creates a space scarcity. When 
the demand for space again catches up with the supply, rent 
scales will go up again. The tenant at that time will be faced 


with higher rents and higher taxes—a dual load which he 
could in some measure lighten if we had the occupancy tax 
plan in this country now. 

It has been proven in the older countries that the occu- 
pancy tax system is the fairest for both landowner and ten- 
ants. Repeated studies have been made to discover some 
improvement over it, but nothing superior has yet been found. 
The renter can more easily and more intelligently protect 
himself from excessive taxation. He is billed separately for 
— and for taxes, so he always knows which dog is biting 

im. 

Municipal finances, it has been proven, are vastly improved 
under the use or occupancy tax. Conversely, it is known 
that municipalities under the ad valorem system are under 
constant threat. It is no coincidence that the cities and towns 
of the United States and Canada are becoming increasingly 
concerned as to their solvency, while the cities and towns of 
the European countries do not have these worries to add to 
their war worries. 

We as a nation are beginning to awaken to this, and to 
take steps to meet the dangers. ‘The U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Special Committee on Inter-governmental Fiscal 
Relations, after two years of research, has recently issued a 
voluminous report. This report recommends, among other 
things, that the occupancy tax be installed in this country 
either to supplement or supersede the ad valorem system. 
It is none too soon. It is past time when our cities and towns 
should have the financial stability which would be brought 
by a tax system which is realistic, just, and inclusive of all 
citizens rather than a select few. 

The future may bring the adoption of the occupancy tax 
in this country. Students of economics are more and more 
viewing it as the ultimate solution. But the thoughtful prop- 
erty owners in this country are convinced that something 
concrete must be done now, both to safeguard their own 
investments and to bulwark the community solvency on 
which those investments rest. A group in Chicago, numeri- 
cally small, but representing many millions of property 
value, have formed and financed a survey of the economics 
of the central business area. The guiding policies of this 
project are two-fold: First that the survey must be factual 
and cooperative; and, second that group action is of greater 
benefit than action by any individual, no matter how power- 
ful he is. 

We recognize that our tax structure cannot be completely 
revolutionized over night. We believe that the readjustment 
must come gradually and as evolution rather than revolution. 
We suggest, therefore, modifications within the framework 
of our present laws and procedures. The goal at which we 
are aiming is to evolve a theory or formula which will make 
possible some immediate improvements in the taxation pro- 
cedures and which at the same time will be the first steps 
toward ultimate reformation of the entire structure to bring 
it into conformity with modern social and economic condi- 
tions. This means inevitably that the basic concepts of our 
present property tax system must be altered. We are pro- 
posing three principles: 

1. Instead of a property tax levied against ownership the 
property tax eventually must be levied against the users of 
property. Property and property ownership is no longer 
the sole or even the chief beneficiary of the government 
activities which property taxes support. The user or occupier 
of property today shares with the property owners in the 
benefits of government, and must share in the costs of those 
services. 

2. Instead of valuing property for taxation as we have 
been doing on the basis of its reproduction cost less deprecia- 
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tion, property must be assessed on the basis of its productivity. 
Our American tax creed is that taxation shall be based on 
ability to pay. This ability is measured in the dollars which 
must be paid. Any plan of valuing property, which is not 
based on its ability to produce dollars, is not based on its 
ability to pay dollars. 

3. Instead of the government taking uncertain and vary- 
ing amount of income from property, government is entitled 
to a regular and definite share of the income and the same 
share from all similar properties—certainly not a fraction 
from one and the whole income from another as at present. 
Government doesn’t want to be in the real estate business 
(we hope!), but the mounting total of tax foreclosures is 
doing so. We believe that there should be a definite partner- 
ship between government and property, a partnership in 
which each knows clearly his responsibilities to the other. 
Government shall product certain services and for them, 
property shall pay a certain portion of the earnings which 
those services in part make possible. Our group in Chicago, 
therefore, is engaged in a two-fold task. First to gather and 
compile and correlate the statistics and factual material of 
our recent tax history. Second to create the formulae or 
basic policies which shall guide thc future along these sounder 
and safer lines. 

Our survey is under way. We have discovered that we 
have four groups or zones representing varying relationships 
between real value and over-assessed value. The over-assess- 
ment is apparently greatest in Zone No. 1 and progressively 
less serious in 2, 3, and 4. I believe that you will find this 
same grouping will apply rather uniformly to towns and cities 
throughout the country. 


Diagram 1 shows these zones in Chicago: 


Zone | is the commercial business district—the zone 
of highest land values. 


Zone 2 is the blighted area, waiting to be absorbed 
into Zone 1. 


Zone 3 includes the commercial, large-scale multi- 
residential housing. 

Zone 4 is made up of individual residences, small 
homes, and two-flats with owner occupancy 
predominating. 


Our committee is limiting its activities to studies of Zone 
I. 

Our personal interests lie there, and the needs for correc- 
tive measures are greatest there because so large a portion of 
the city’s economic health is concentrated in this district. 
But our methods and the formulae which are developing will 
have application in all areas. Anything less than uniformity 
would be unworkable, to say nothing of unacceptable to the 
assessing officials. 

We are fortunate in having as assessor in our county, 
Mr. John S. Clark, who not only has endorsed the aims of 
this undertaking but also has taken a genuine personal 
interest in the working out of a better formula to interpret 
the developing facts. 

The Zone | survey covers nearly 70 blocks and more than 
1100 individual parcels of property. The improvements are 
classified in a half dozen categories. Each property’s econ- 
omic structure is tabulated on form estimate sheets. The 
sheet shows comparative square feet rentals presently obtain- 
able, gross income, operating expense, allowances for vacan- 
cies, etc., to arrive at average appraised net earnings of each 
property before taxes. The present assessed value of the land 
and the improvements, as shown on the assessor’s records, 
also are tabulated. 


We have discovered that taxes today are based on potential 
values more than on real values as determined by current 
revenues. Hence we find in the properties our group has 
been studying that taxes may vary from 25% of net income 
before taxes to as high as 100% (or more) of this net. 

One of our problems is to determine just what is the cor- 
rect and fair proportion which a property should pay to 
government for the services government renders. We think 
this can be measured in percentages which would be alike 
for all properties in the same class. 

We are suggesting, therefore, that the assessor take as a 
starting point in computing taxable value, the actual net 
income of a property before taxes. 

This is a definite and real figure. It can be ascertained 
by the assessor as easily as it is now obtained by the federal 
income official. This is not a “potential” or the result of 
crystal gazing into the future of the city or of the property. 
It is a reality. 

We propose that the taxable value of the property be 
computed by using this reality as a base. 

One plan for doing this is to arbitrarily allocate a uniform 
portion of the net before taxes as the government’s share, 
then capitalize the remaining true net to arrive at the prop- 
erty’s taxable worth. 

For example: Assume a property with a net income before 
property taxes of $100,000. Suppose that we have agreed 
that the local government is entitled to one-third of net 
income before taxes for the service it renders. The remaining 
two-thirds would then be the basis for computing the taxable 
value for the succeeding year. In this example about $35,000 
would be allocated as the government’s share, and the remain- 
ing $65,000 as the basis for capitalization. In our thinking 
we have been using 6% as a capitalization base. Hence this 
property’s taxable value for next year would be about 
$1,000,000. 

Levying taxes against this valuation, at our current rates, 
would mean a tax bill of about $38,000—more than one- 
third we said was to be the city’s share, but still considerably 
less than the $50,000 which the property is currently paying. 
I know what the property is currently paying because the 
example is based on an actual case. 

This plan or formula is rough in detail, but it shows the 
line of thinking we are following. Basically, our contention 
is that the taxable value of property should be based on its 
actual productivity. The formula by which this is done is 
relatively unimportant. The important thing is to keep a 
clear cut relationship between facts and tax. 

We have said, in the example, that one-third of the in- 
come should go to government as its share. That is an 
empirical fraction. Maybe it should be greater. Maybe it 
should be smaller. But some place in between nothing and 
everything is the correct figure. Certainly the present prac- 
tice of taking all of one building’s income, and only one- 
fourth of another’s is unsound and illogical. 

Also picked out of the air is the 6% capitalization per- 
centage. This may be too high or too low. Maybe property 
should produce more than 6% net return in order to reim- 
burse ownership, put aside reserves for depreciation, etc. 
Maybe capital is entitled to less than 6% return on its 
investment. But here again we believe that there is some 
definite figure upon which agreement can be reached which 
will be materially sounder than the wishful thinking methods 
we have been employing up until now. All that is necessary 
is a meeting of minds between assessors and owners, and this 
seems easier to us than to continue the historic processes 
which have never ended in agreement. 
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Now let’s see what the economic effect of the application 
of this principle would be on the three major types of prop- 
erties pictured in Diagram 2—the highest-and-best property, 
the intermediate, and the taxpayer or the blighted property. 

The highest-and-best developments constitute about 20% 
of the total in our town. Under this tax plan these properties 
would become and would remain sound investments. This 
stability is immensely important to the community, as it is 
one element of imperative necessity if the community itself 
is to remain attractive to capital. 

The second group of properties constitutes one-half of the 
properties in central Chicago. These are the properties 
which have suffered from declining revenues as their tenants 
moved into skyscrapers, but whose income losses were not 
reflected in tax reductions. They are the ones which are 
under impulsion to develop higher and higher in an effort 
to meet competition and to increase revenues so that they 
have enough income to pay taxes. Under the tax plan we 
propose these properties would pay only such taxes as their 
rental dollars justify. But of equal importance they would 
pay some taxes. Many of them are not now paying taxes. 
In this group are the tax delinquencies, the properties which 
are sliding down the path toward reversion to public own- 
ership. With their taxes brought into logical relation to their 
incomes they could and would pay, and their owners would 
be justified in a renewed faith and confidence both in their 
investments and in the city in which those investments are 
made. 


The third group is the real problem child. This 30 per 
cent are the properties which are the eyesores and the pocket- 
book sores of the city. The hopeless little one and two-story 
buildings, the taxpayers erected in a last-gasp effort to raise 
enough money to pay land taxes and hold on to fraction 
of once big investments. Some of these would go tax free. 
They are empty, producing no revenue, able to pay no taxes. 
While they are not now tax free officially, the result to the 
community is worse than if they were. A soundly based 
tax policy would be one factor which would encourage 
ownership to rehabilitate these properties. And at the same 
time there would be no economic pressure urging that these 
properties be developed into skyscrapers in order to produce 
enough to pay exorbitant land taxes. Hence the present 
threat that the existing supply of tenants will be further 
divided would be removed from already-developed properties 
and the stabilization of the entire community would be 
further safeguarded. 

Much of this reasoning is based on the fact that, insofar as 
population growth is concerned, we as a nation have reached 
maturity. You are all familiar with the facts which prove 
this, and we must face it as a real factor in our thinking and 
planning. It is inconceivable that the next hundred years 
will see Chicago grow as did the past 100. Chicago grew 
from almost nothing to 3,000,000 population in the past 
100 years. We needed lots and lots of housing—commercial 
and residential. Our mistake was in building on the assump- 
tion that the population growth would continue at the same 
pace. We overbuilt. We are now paying for that mistake. 
We are now “of age.” We must now accept adult respon- 
sibilities. And one of those responsibilities is to admit past 
mistakes and guard against their repetition. Our historic 
tax policy is one of those mistakes, and it can be corrected 
by a realistic approach. 


Our cities can be likened to oil fields: The population 
is the oil pool and the office buildings and apartment houses 
are the oil wells tapping this source of wealth. The success 


of the first gusher at Signal Hill was the starting gun for 
the quick drilling of more and more wells. Similarly the 
success of the first great skyscrapers in America was the 
signal for more and more to be built on the assumption that 
the pool of population wealth was unlimited. 

During our formative years we were adding population so 
rapidly that it did seem true that there was no limit to 
building needs of our cities. Now, however, we are begin- 
ning to realize that there are limits both to the space de- 
mands of our cities and the oil reserves of our oil pools. 

There is one striking difference in this between oil wells 
and urban real estate. When an oil well is drilled it makes 
no difference to the tax-collector how much it cost to drill 
that well. All he is interested in is how much income it 
is producing, and he taxes the well on that basis. If the 
well happens to be dry—no tax. 

Contrast this with our urban property tax policy. The 
cost of the property is assumed to be its taxable worth. And 
even more illogical than that, is the assumption that a profit- 
able property increases the taxable value of any “dry wells” 
around it. The result of this illogic is that the “dry well” 
properties are constrained to increase their structures higher 
and higher in an effort to meet the tax assessor’s assumption 
that they are just as valuable as the neighboring “gusher” 
properties. 

We propose that the same logic be applied in computing 
real property taxes as is applied in compuing oil well prop- 
erty taxes. This can be done within the framework of the 
present ad valorem or capital tax system. To do it requires 
no change in the existing laws. They are flexible enough 
to permit the use of income as the basis for computing taxable 
value. Many states’ supreme courts and the United States 
Supreme Court have upheld the thesis that income produc- 
tion is the criterion of the taxable value of property. 

I believe ultimately that we will install some form of the 
direct tax on the occupiers or tenants of property, as is the 
practice in the older nations. 

Until we are ready to consider the occupancy tax, how- 
ever, the plan our group proposes is : step in the right direc- 
tion. Actually it is closer to an occupancy or use tax than 


the present system, in that the value is directly related to the © 


rents paid. 

I believe Diagrams 3 and 4 will visualize what I mean. 
Diagram 3 shows the circuitous route we presently follow 
to reach the taxable or assessed value of a parcel of real 
estate. We start with an empirical ground value. Usually 
this is the result of slide rule computation of neighborhood 
factors, corner influences, front-foot prices, etc. But we start 
with it. Then we add what the improvements cost. Then 
we start subtracting figures based on someone’s opinions. We 
subtract a figure for depreciation, for obsolescence, for “lack 
of utility.” Then, sad but true, we may also subtract a fig- 
ure reflecting the owner’s political influence or lack of it. 

I advocate that we start from a known and factual base: 
How much income did the property produce last year? 
What did the occupants of that building pay the owner 
for the use of it? What did the users of that property con- 
sider its use worth? It is of relatively little importance what 
slide rules or formulae are applied thereafter—so long as the 
same formula is used on all like properties. Both the com- 
munity and the owner would be better off if they were start- 
ing from a fact. And if the owner and the tax assessor must 
have an argument, it seems to me that each would be in a 
better position if the argument were based on a FACT 
rather than on an opinion as is now the case. 

Finally, in Diagram 4 we visualize the contrast between 
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the tax forces under the two systems we have been discussing. 
This diagram puts into graphic form the balance sheet we 
have distributed to you on the respective merits of the two 
principles. 


Ad Valorem Tax System 


Use or Occupancy 
Tax System 


A. Taxes measured by capi- . Taxes are measured by 
tal valuation. rental values. 
B. Tax on ownership—di- . Tax on user or occupant 


rect first lien against land 
and improvements. 


—first lien against user, 
whether owner or lessee. 


Tax System 


Ad Valorem Tax System Use or Occupancy 


G. Under modern rental 
conditions, will work 
only under rapid popula- 
tion growth when de- 
mand keeps ahead of 
supply sufficiently so that 
owner can distribute the 
tax load totenants—other- 
wise owner absorbs it. 


G. Is flexible and adjusts it- 
self to any increase or 
decrease in population al- 
most immediately. 





C. Enforced by seizure of C. 
land and improvements 
( Foreclosure). 


Enforced by judgment 
claim against occupant— 
land and improvements 
only involved incidently 


. Forces greater and great- 
er intensity of use of land 
or forces tax delinquency 
and confiscation if owner 
does not keep up with the 
procession. 


. Leaves owner free to im- 


prove or not as warranted 
by existing economic con- 
ditions. He is free of the 
tax pressure under the ad 
valorem system which re- 


where owner is occupant. 


D. Works well in simple . Works well in modern 
agrarian economy—with industrial econom y— 
wide-spread single owner grew out of breakdown 
use of homes, shops, and of ad valorem system 100 
factories. Designed to or more years ago with 
meet conditions of three introduction of steam and 
or four hundred years grow-complexity of mod- 
ago. ern civilization. 

E. Favors municipal extrava- . Restrains municipal 
gance through inflation spending through the dif- 
of capital values. Per- ficulty of inflating rental 
mits heavy municipal debt values—keeps finances on 
as a prior lien and first pay-as-you-go basis. 
mortgage on all real es- 
tate improvements within 
the jurisdiction. 

F. Has a narrow base due to F. Has a broad tax paying 


renters outnumbering 
owners under modern in- 
dustrial conditions. 


base — everyone contri- 
butes taxwise to benefits 
received. 


sults in an over-improve- 
ment ultimately. 


In closing may I reiterate that Diagram 4 visualizes the 
whole problem. Note well the differences in the impact 
of taxation under the two systems. In the American system 
you find the power to destroy. In the other is the power 
to restore and maintain a healthy urban economy, where 
owner interest, occupant interest, and community interest are 
equally well conserved. 

I have tried to give you, in brief summary, the principles 
and guiding beacons of the work we are doing in our one 
community, Chicago. You people here represent four corners 
of our nation. It is my sincere hope that you will take these 
thoughts home with you, restudy your own situation and 
eventually among all of us we can and will work out the 
final and logical solution to the most serious problem facing 
real estate ownership today. 

We are at a fork in our economic road. We've come to 
the end of the old ad valorem tax road. The road which 
we now choose will determine our future economic health 
as a democratic nation built upon the foundation of free 
enterprise and the right of private ownership of property. 


Our Manpower Problem 


PRELIMINARY TRAINING OF INDUCTEES AT HOME STATIONS 


By BRIG. GEN. ALBERT L. COX, Commanding General, District of Columbia National Guard 
Delivered before the Adjutants General Association, Columbus, Ohio, June 22, 1943 


Y fellow Americans: In October last speaking to 
M the members of the New York Board of Trade, I 

said that the most critical problem confronting our 
world today is the best use of the manpower of the United 
States. That statement is even more true today. This is our 
war. It is a war for survival. Our liberties, our homes and 
our lives are at stake. We will win but only at the cost of 
blood and sacrifice. In thinking of victory, it is only in such 
terms that we can think. How best to use our manpower 
so as to save our men in the combat zones must be in the 
minds of all of us. Unless we so use it, victory may evade 
our grasp for in the world today nothing is so cheap as 
human life. 

To accomplish the end we seek, three things are neces- 
sary. First, a willingness to make any sacrifice. Our people 
have shown that there can be no just criticism of the spirit 
in which they entered and in which they are carrying on 
this war. 


Second, as great a number of trained soldiers and sailors 
as may be necessary to accomplish our mission. This objec- 
tive we have every reason to believe can and will be reached. 

And third, of equal, and perhaps of greater, importance— 
is the matter of supply. And when I say supply, I mean not 
only munitions of warfare but the actual necessities of life. 

It is to the third objective that I shall address myself for 
the reason that we are not only confronted with the problem 
< ores our own people but, as well, the peoples of our 

ies. 

Shortages of supplies of every sort are now being felt, 
rationing is upon us, and these shortages are increasing from 
month to month. We must so plan that no breakdown 
comes from within. How heinous it would be to train and 
to send overseas great armies of men which we could not 
supply. How disastrous it would be to so handle our own 
affairs as to be unable to continue to supply the armies and 
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the peoples of the other nations who are fighting side by 
side with us. 

From China and from Russia daily come the cries of those 
harassed people, asking, begging, beseeching, and even de- 
manding that we furnish them with the equipment for their 
armies, which we have promised. There is no lack of man- 
power. in China. There is no lack of manpower in Russia. 
We must take full advantage of the men our Allies are pro- 
viding for the fighting fronts, and provide them with the 
tools to make them truly formidable. 

At present we have about 6 million men in our army. Of 
these about 1,600,000 have been transported to’ the battle 
fronts of the world. By next January first we will have 
8,200,000 men in our army. It is far from assured that the 
announced goal of 2,700,000 men overseas will be reached 
by that time. This means that in this country in the army 
today there are about 4,400,000 men. This means that by 
January first next there will be in the army in this country 
between five and a half and six million men. We have 
soldiers in this country who have been in training for two 
and a half years. There is grave danger that in such long 
training periods troops will grow stale and homesick, and 
become overtrained. The training of soldiers is like the 
training of a football player or a boxer. A soldier can go 
stale with too much training just as a football player or 
boxer goes stale with too much training. 

Our supply line to western Europe is 3,000 miles each 
way; to Australia, 7,500 miles from San Francisco; to Egypt, 
14,000 miles from New York by Cape of Good Hope; to 
India, 12,000 miles via the same route; and to Murmansk, 
5,400 miles from New York. We may assume, then, that 
men, equipment and supplies will have to be transported an 
average distance of at least 4,500 miles. The amount of 
tonnage required is out of proportion to what we now have. 
In considering such sea lanes, the probability of loss must 
not be overlooked. Admiral Land has said, “We can’t lick 
the submarine menace, though we may be able to amelior- 
ate it.” 

A survey of the factories and farms shows an alarming 
shortage of labor today. At the rate men are being called to 
serve in the armed forces, the shortage in the near future 
will reach a critical stage. History records that the greatest 
incentive to national disunity is hunger. The issues of the 
daily press are filled with cries of “give us food.” The 
threatened mine strike involving more than a half million 
miners is said by investigators to be based upon the failure 
of those working in mines to obtain the food necessary to 
carry on. 

The Majority Leader of the House of Representatives, 
Honorable John W. McCormack, has properly said: “No 
reasonable American would question the judgment of General 
Marshall when he says that we need so many planes and 
so many tanks to win the war. And neither would any 
American question the judgment of Admiral King that we 
need so many escort ships and destroyers to beat the Axis. 
And this being the case, why should anyone question their 
judgment as to the number of men that they need to use 
these weapons and to man these ships? 

I don’t question the military authorities when they state 
that so many men are needed in our armed forces. I only 
question the manner in which the men are to be trained. 
I do say that we have reached the point where we cannot 
safely take more skilled workmen from our factories and 
more farm labor from our farms. We cannot be prodigal 
with human skill and with human energy when we face 
intelligent and resourceful foes. 

We can accomplish the desire of the military authorities 


and at the same time conserve our farm and factory labor 
by inducting the men necessary for the armed forces, but by 
training these men at their home stations in such fashion 
that their services in the factories and on the farms will not 
be lost. Instead of concentrating our future selectees in 
large training areas and sending them hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of miles from home for their preliminary training, 
such training, intelligently planned and covering the devel- 
opment of a soldier up to field training and the hardening 
process, can be done efficiently while the soldier continues 
to live and to work at home. Under such a program, further 
loss of production from farms and factories alike would 
be stopped. The men involved would continue their civilian 
pursuits while receiving trair’.¢ in military fundamentals. 
Much the same plan can be e..iployed as has for so many years 
been used in the training of civilian components of both 
the army and the navy which components now and always 
have made a splendid record for themselves. As the troops 
in camp reached the point of being moved overseas, the 
smaller training cadres at home stations could be sent to 
camps for the intensive training necessary before actual 
combat. While the home training was being absorbed other 
employees could be trained to take the place of the skilled 
workmen in the factories soon to be sent to combat. 

The chiefs of our military and naval establishments are 
sagacious officers. They know months in advance how many 
men can be transported to the battle fronts and how these 
men and those now there are to be supplied. By no means 
would I suggest the size of our armed forces be reduced, 
but at the same time I do urge that they do not continue to 
build great concentrations of immobilized men. 

As now constituted, the induction of a man into our armed 
forces immediately transforms him from a producer to one 
who is wholly a consumer. This can be avoided. Why should 
it not be tried? 

This is not a revolutionary plan but instead a method of 
training which has proved over many years to be efficacious 
and worthwhile. It is a plan upon which many, many mil- 
lions were spent before World War I and upon which since 
World War I many, many more millions have been spent. 


It will take no more uniforms, no more rifles, no more 
tanks, and no more of the other munitions of warfare to 
equip a thousand men at an industrial center such as Mil- 
waukee, or a hundred men in a farm neighborhood than it 
will to equip the same number of men in a large training 
camp a thousand miles away. Cadres of instructors can be 
secured for this fundamental training of the soldier and of 
the sailor from veterans of World War I now anxious to 
have a part in World War II. And too, those officers and 
men who, by reason of wounds received in active combat 
in World War II, are no longer fit for combat duty would 
prove of immense value as such instructors, and in addition 
thereto their influence to the upbuilding of morale would 
be of inestimable value. 

None of these inductees of whom I speak wants to evade 
any duty that may be his. They will take the greatest pride 
in wearing their country’s uniform at such times as their 
training program is scheduled, and when back at the lathe, 
at the plow, or around the fireside, each will take pride in 
saying, “I am a soldier,” or “I am a sailor of Uncle Sam.” 

Then again, we hear much of the lowering of moral 
standards by reason of the enforced absence of the men of 
our country at large camps far from home. When a soldier 
is busy, he is never of any trouble or concern to his officers. 
It is the idle time that brings on serious problems. If these 
inductees remain at their employment by receiving prelim- 
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inary training until field training and other intensive mea- 
sures become necessary, reports now heard on every hand 
of the letting down of our social standards would be greatly 
diminished. 

In the short time at my disposal, I do not attempt to go 
into detail but merely to express what seems to me and to 
the many to whom I have spoken to be a real solution of a 
problem that is now critical. 

As President Harvey Davis of Stevens Institute put it, 
“this is a highly mobilized war, and we are in far more 


Russia 


danger of losing it in the factories and shipyards at home 
than in any of the combat areas.” 

In the final analysis, this proposal means millions of dol- 
lars in the pockets of the men; more taxes for the govern- 
ment; more tanks and more planes earlier produced; just 
as many men in the armed forces and vast savings by way 
of food, pay and allowances for men who otherwise would 
simply train, consume and wait. 

We have no time to waste; we have no men to waste if 
we are to eat and if we are to win this war. 


Today 


OUTSTANDING IMPRESSIONS OF MY TRIP 


By JOSEPH E. DAVIES, former United States Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 
Delivered before the Governors’ Conference, Columbus, Ohio, June 21, 1943 


ing of the Governors of the forty-eight States of our 
Union. 

There is no body more representative of our people. You 
are each distinctive of the section in which you live. You 
have retained the virtue of that distinction, but are character- 
ized also by a “broad-brimmed mental horizon” of national 
unity and interest. You have all reached leadership the 
American way. There is no easy way to scale the heights 
you have achieved. Strong men, you represent different 
political convictions and interest; yet each grants to the other 
the respect and tolerance which is due from one honest man 
to another. In an atmosphere of friendship, of mutual re- 
spect, you have gathered for common counsel to cooperate 
for the national good. It is democracy at its best, in a 
republic. 

You have asked me to tell you something about my trip to 
Moscow. I am honored to do so. 

l appear before you as a postman. I was charged with 
the responsibility of carrying a letter to Moscow, and a 
reply to Washington. My mission, the President has said, 
was entirely successful. The plain inference from that fact, 
distasteful as it may be to the Axis, is that there is unity 
and agreement with reference to matters military, and other- 
wise, between our great leaders, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Stalin 
and Mr. Roosevelt. 

What was in these letters are, for the protection of all 
of us, exclusively the concern of Mr. Stalin, Mr. Roosevelt, 
and the leaders of the United Nations. 

There are things of possible interest, however, which I can 
properly tell you about. But please understand that I speak 
for no one but myself. I take the words out of no man’s 
mouth, either Soviet or American official, when I speak 
to-you this evening. I appear simply as a private citizen. 
My mission was completed. 

At the outset, I should like to say, that the experiences 
of this trip gave me renewed confidence in our ultimate 
victory, and in a better and more peaceful world, which will 
lie beyond victory. 

| went back to Russia after five years. There are great 
changes. Moscow itself has been greatly improved. It 
shows little of the scars of war. Outside of an atmosphere 
of great activity, it gives little appearance of a city at war. 

The army looks well clothed. The uniforms of the officers 
with their new epaulettes are smart. The morale appears 
to be very high. 

There are many indications of a severe wartime shortage 
of foodstuffs. Generally, however, the people look suffi- 
ciently fed. The rationing is strict. It is graded according 
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to the importance of the worker in the war effort. Those 
not so engaged have a harder time of it. I am told that many 
subsist on cabbages and potatoes, which they grow themselves. 

Everywhere there are evidences of sorrow and grief. The 
casualty lists run into the millions of both soldiers and civ- 
ilians. Every family in Rusia has lost some loved one. The 
resulting bitterness has been intensified by the savage, wanton 
destruction of their cities,.and the horrible brutalities of the 
Nazi troops. Every man, woman, and child is at war, and is 
personally the bitter enemy of Hitler. 

The sufferings of the people, as well as the determination 
of their leaders, in my opinion, will be satisfied with nothing 
short of absolute victory, and unconditional surrender. 

I had long talks with their great leaders, Marshal Stalin, 
Foreign Minister Molotov, Marshal Voroshilov, and other 
old friends. They are all working long hours and at top 
speed. Somehow they manage to keep themselves fit. 

Marshal Stalin, looked well, strong, and unworried. I 
was again impressed with the modesty, practical common 
sense and wisdom of this extraordinary man. In my opinion, 
he is primarily the man responsible for the creation of the 
Red Army and the industrial power of Russia, and the weld- 
ing of them into the machine which was able to resist and 
stop Hitler. He is, above all else, a quiet man; but he reflects 
an immense fortitude, courage, and innate power. 

I also had visits with old friends who were not of high 
position. They are not interested in post-war problems. 
They have only one thing in their minds; to win the war, 
and to win it quickly. This means to them more sacrifice, 
more suffering, and even starvation; but they are grim about 
seeing it through. 

Generally, there is a belief that this summer Hitler will 
make a supreme last effort to smash the Red Army or take - 
the Baku oil fields. They do not underestimate the power, 
which they think the German war machine still has. They 
watch it with anxiety, but without fear. They have con- 
fidence in their Red Army and in themselves. 

They all spoke with gratitude of Britain’s aid and of 
Lend-Lease, and the aid from the United States, which is 
now coming through in a substantial manner. They speak 
with enthusiasm of our victory in Tunisia as a contribution 
to the common cause. They are looking forward with 
natural anxiety and hope, however, to the imminent Western 
land front in Europe to relieve the pressure on their own 
Western lines. 

From my trip generally, there are some outstanding im- 
pressions left in my mind. You might like to hear them. 

I. From what I saw, travelling by way of Trinidad, 
Brazil, Dakar, Nigeria, Khartoum, Egypt, Bagdad, Iran, 
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Moscow, and from Nome to Washington, this stands out 
perhaps above all others. It is what our war effort has ac- 
complished. 

Our army has done a really great job. It is a great man’s 
army. Practically around the earth, under the most diffi- 
cult and trying conditicns, in tropic heat and arctic cold, we 
find our men putting in gigantic installations in record break- 
ing time,—literally doing the impossible. Vast camps have 
been built within a few months on square miles of land that 
had to be cleared out in the jungle, or created out of the 
swamps, morass, and tundra of the arctic. Malaria, fever, 
vermin, cold and heat—all were overcome. Great highways 
—vast airways were built almost overnight. Hundreds of 
steel buildings were erected by men handling sheet metal in 
the bitter cold of fifty degrees below zero. Whether in the 
heart of Africa or Alaska, our officers and men were doing 
miracles; but with great modesty as “all in the day’s work.” 
But let me tell you that what I saw is a monument to Amer- 
ican genius, capacity and courage, and to the American 
soldier. 

II. During my stay in Russia six years ago, I travelled 
thousands of miles over White Russia, the Ukraine, Caucasus, 
and the Donets Basin, inspecting industry and agriculture 
in a region where it was reported 60% of the industry of 
Russia was located. This time I wanted to see more of the 
Urals and the Siberian country for myself, so I came back 
via Alaska. 

In one Ural city I saw plants which had been transported 
bodily from Kiev and Kharkov. With these plants families 
were transported by thousands of freight cars. Hundreds of 
large two-and-a-half-story brick houses in whole sub-divisions 
for miles on end, in eighteen months had been erected, for 
these workers. I had heard of it and read of it, but to see 
it gives one an appreciation of the terrific job these people 
have done. 

III. As for Siberia, I shall never forget the impression 
which it made. For hundreds of miles it is one vast expanse 
of beautiful rolling country, dotted with lakes, groves of 
trees, traversed by wide sweeping rivers, and ridges. 

Flying over this country at an altitude of a thousand to 
fifteen hundred feet, I saw a tremendous agricultural region. 
There were hundreds and hundreds of square miles of great 
fields, bigger than our townships, in different colors of grain, 
all planted with precision and, from the air, looking orderly 
and well kept. The agricultural wealth east of Moscow in 
Siberia could feed an empire. And all along in this frontier, 
which corresponds to our West, I saw great cities—boom 
cities, laid out in squares like our prairie towns, dotted with 
factories, huge plants and chimneys all over the place—one 
small Pittsburgh after another; cities that a few years ago 
did not have a population exceeding a few thousand, now 
with a population in the hundreds of thousands. 

I saw one plant which was turning our fighting planes, 
the designs of which were unknown in June, 1941; and the 
factories for which, and machine tools for which, did not 
exist two years ago. 

The impression of power, innate strength, vigor, and 
pioneer energy, which one gets from this great section, is 
extraordinary. 

This hinterland of wealth, resource and power, guarded 
by natural barriers of high mountains and great distances, 
and these developments, are the corner stone of Soviet mili- 
tary strategy. Both their army and their war plans are 
undoubtedly based upon this fact. They have an uncon- 
querable new world behind them into which, if need be, 
they can always retreat. Never, need the military authori- 
ties of her Allies, fear that the Red Army will be destroyed. 
Their strategy will be, if necessary, to fall back again and 


again, into the big, new bases of agricultural and armaments 
production, while the German lines grow longer and longer 
and more easy to bomb or sabotage, and more vulnerable. 
Napoleon reached Moscow to be smothered in the fastnesses 
of Russia. There remain still thousands of miles of the 
Russian featherbed to destroy the German Wehrmacht, if 
Hitler penetrates it. If you were to see this country, it 
would convince you, I think, that Hitler, and no one else 
for that matter, could conquer this land and this people. 

IV. Another fact that impressed me greatly, was that in 
the leaders of the Soviet government, I found an extraordi- 
nary quality of unspoken confidence and quiet strength. They 
apparently have found that their army can take all that 
the Germans have to give; that they can trade punches toe 
to toe, and that they can still come back and carry the fight 
into the enemy’s corner. This they have done for two years. 
Apparently they believe they can continue to do. Their 
army’s morale is stronger than ever; the stubborn resistance 
and support of their people is everywhere apparent. Their 
“ace in the hole” is their inner bastion of defense, which 
ensures that they can never be conquered. They have suf- 
fered bitterly. They seem to me like men who have with- 
stood the worst, and who have found themselves, and who 
believe that through their army, their people, and them- 
selves, they cannot be beaten. 

V. In 1938, in Europe it was commonly said that Hitler 
was on a bicycle; that he had to keep going; that he could 
not stand still. He is in that position in Russia. In my 
judgment, what Hitler failed to achieve in °41 and °42, he 
will fail to achieve in 1943. But, if he fails to attack, he is 
in constant danger. The Russian army has never lost its 
capacity for initiative. It is their supreme virtue. It is 
Hitler’s constant menace in the East. 
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VI. There is still another outstanding fact which I think 
you will find pride in. It is briefly this: 

Throughout my trip about the earth, from Brazil to 
Siberia, there was one name on the lips of all the people 
as one of the great leaders of the earth, and one upon whom 
the hopes of multitudes of men and women were pinned in 
this crisis in world history. That was the name of an 
American—Franklin Roosevelt—your colleague, the former 
Governor of the State of New York. Every American, I 
am sure, must feel a thrill of pride in that fact. 

VII. The impression that I had five years ago has been 
confirmed, namely, that the Soviet people and their leaders 
desire, above all else, a peaceful world. They believe in 
Great Britain, the United States, and the United Nations. 
They demand respect and confidence in their good faith. 
If they, in turn, have confidence in the good faith and the 
will of the four great powers of the earth, and the other 
United Nations, to create a community of nations in the 
world where Law and Order will be maintained, in my 
opinion, they will go the whole way as high-mindedly, as 
—— and as unselfishly as any of the nations of the 
earth. 

VIII. There is one impression which perhaps was the 
most vivid and strongest of all, and that was Stalingrad. 

Stalingrad stretched along the river for about forty-five 
miles. Practically all of the central and northern part of the 
city is utterly and completely destroyed. Nothing remained 
but gaunt, bare walls, roofless and windowless, which seemed 
to stretch up like twisted, white arms to the sky; or black, 
charred, huge spaces where fire had burned everything down 
to the very roots. There were many, many blocks—whole 
districts—where there remained nothing but an. occasional 
chimney, with all the rest rubble. All around the city for 
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miles—and in fact the city itself—the ground is pockmarked 
with trenches, shell holes, dugouts, wrecked tanks, crashed 
airplanes, and evidences of battle. 

Words are not adequate to describe the horror of that 
scene. 

All in all, it was the most terrible, horrible and damnable 
thing that I had ever seen. It was unbelievable that such a 
blot on our civilization could possibly be perpetrated by so- 
called civilized men. It made everyone of our party burn 
with anger. 

But it also had another effect. It gave rise to a feeling of 
veneration for, and pride in, the manhood which enabled that 
gallant band of men to stand with their backs to the river, 
cut off from all retreat, and fight their way up from the verge 
of annihilation, foot by foot to victory, and the annihilation 
or capture of four hundred thousand of the enemy. 

In conclusion, may I say, that after all, it is the simple 
truth, that without Russia to aid us in this war, we would 
have been in desperate jeopardy. Without Russia, we cannot 
plan a secure peace. Russia, like the British Empire, China 
and ourselves, is too big to be left out of a peace community. 

Civilization owes an enormous debt to the British Empire 
and its immortal Dunkerque, to China, to the valiant Dutch, 
the gallant Norwegians, the brave Belgians, Czechs and 
Yugoslavs, and all those people who are still fighting Hitler 
in the occupied territories. But we should not forget the 
tremendous debt we owe to the Soviet Union. 

It is, I believe, not an overstatement to assert that but for 
the resistance of the Red Army and the Soviet Union, the 
Germans might have overrun Africa; might have made 
Tunisia impossible, and might have made junction with the 
Japs in India and on the Persian Gulf. Had that happened, 
our enemies, and not we, would today be dictating the global 
strategy. 

Of course, it is true they fought for their own liberties 
and their own homes. But it is also true that they saved our 
civilization. 

If there is to be peace in the world, it must be based on 
an agreement between Great Britain, Russia, China, the 
United States, and the other United Nations. That agree- 
ment is no better than the confidence which each has in the 
other. The confidence of Russia in us is as vital as the 
confidence of the United Nations and ourselves in Russia. 
We should not forget that. 

There are a few in our country who still bicker at Russia; 
who still carp at Russia; who still quarrel at the way in 
which they live and conduct their own government, which 
is exclusively their own business. To do this is to play 
Hitler’s game. Every possible thing that Goebbels’ propa- 
ganda machine can do to make us fear and hate Russia, and 
make Russia fear and hate us, Hitler’s machine is doing. It 
is the only thing which might save the skins of the Nazis. 

It is neither sensible, wise, nor right to encourage criticism 
of the good faith of the Soviet Government, or attacks upon 
its leaders. The conditions under which our children’s chil- 
dren will live may depend upon what we do now. 

To you, Governors of our great Commonwealth, whom I 
know to be all lovers of peace and great Americans, I know 
I can address with confidence the thought that we should 
all join in a constructive effort to create a public opinion, 
at this critical time, when both the war and the future peace 
is in jeopardy, which would fortify our confidence in our 
Allies, and their confidence in us. Russia, Britain, China, or 
any of the other United Nations, should not be alienated by 
intolerances or little criticisms of one against the other. That 
is very vital to all of us. Divided, our nations would perish. 
United, we can win the war, save the future of our children, 
and keep faith with our fighting men. 
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